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Seoantry OF CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 
By Louis J. Faerber, 8. ke Ph.D. 


THE LAYMAN AND THE PARISH PRIEST 
S By Gerard Weber, S.T.L. 


WOMAN: LEAD ROLE OR EXTRA? 
By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


MAY, 1953 
VOL. LIU, NO. 8 














A FAMILY ESTATE... 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 





CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Réesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 


The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francssco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. Mclatyre, D.D., 

Archbsshop of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 

past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 
Pure pblta. Wines 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST bene 








Beaulieu Vineyard 


Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 2-4 Barclay St. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth Sr. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street. 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Wevbosset Sr. 35 Sagamore Ave. 


Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass 
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Needlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
5 vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 


without obligation. 


(D) No. Y5138. Adoring Angel design in 
richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. 


Unlined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 
Ree COO ces cows 70.50 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 


Preaching Stole 


Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 
Celene CO nn ck ccs 77.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 


(B) No.¥5114. Brocaded satin 
Lamask, “Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ's 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 
in IHS or AXPO design. 


Roman Chasuble..... $65.75 


Roman Cope......... 96.50 
Roman Dalmatics.....154.25 
Benediction Veil 41.25 
Preaching Stole...... 31.75 


Gothic Chasuble...... 91.50 
Gothic Cope 
Gothic Dalmatics 


She Koute o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





... LINED ONLY 


(A) No. ¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS oc AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
eee 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil . 24.50 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Gothic Cape . occcsscs 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 


(C) No. ¥5274. Brocaded satin 
damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
sign. Furnished in all church 
colors. Gold metal woven angel 
design banding. Gold metal cloth 
IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


por Lined Only 
80.75 Roman Chasuble $ 72.00 
‘ Roman Cope ......+. 107.00 
123.00 = =Roman Dalmatics 187.00 
32.50 Roman Benediction Veil 43.00 


10.75. Roman Preaching Stole 16.50 
75.75 Gothic Chasuble ..... 101.00 
89.00 Gothic Cope ......... 113.00 
133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ..... 200.00 


(E) No. ¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
design. Furnished in all Church colors. 


Floral and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 

Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.50 $56.75 
Roman Cope ......... 73.25 81.00 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Se 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


Telephone 


FRanklin 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 
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Alter Bogs \WMPLETE OUTFITS 


(A) No. B11 Buttonless  Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 
(C) 
On-Style 
for sashes, capes 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
that will not pull off. 


No. B10 Front View of Button- 
Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 


and other accessor- 


‘ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 


Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Bam All Wool  *Correct 
“Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only Length of 
Cossack Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. S$ 5.00 S$ 5.00 $ 5.50 $ 11.50 18 in. 
7 eet 38 in 5.50 5.50 6.00 11.75 18 in 
8 Yrs. 40 in 6.00 6.00 6.50 12.73 18 in 
9 Yrs. #2 in, 6.50 6.50 7.00 13.25 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 13.75 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 14.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs. i8 in 8.00 8.00 8.50 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 17.00 22 in. 
1S Yes. 54 in 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in 10.00 10.00 10.50 18.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in 10.50 10.50 11.00 18.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in 11.25 11.25 11.75 19.50 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in 11.75 11.75 12.25 19.75 26 in 


For Cassocks larger than standard siz 


Please specify 
(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 
(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy 
Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- 
ing in all church colors, made extra 


full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
NN, fae he re ein oe ee are $5.25 


es shown above please write for price 


STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
extra full. 


Sizes Sizes 

oa ..., S95 28 in. ...$5.50 

24 in. ... 4,25 30 in. ... 6.00 

26 in. ... 4,90 32 in. ... 7.00 
34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 


listed, except Nos. B32, BI00 
(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 
$4.00 


No. B70 Same as No. B71 but with- 


out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
ee 2. eer $3.00 
(I) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. 


Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
NE Oa sh ace eek eee ba $4.00 


D. B, 


Teleph 


and 


B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B 60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.00 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch.$3.75 


(J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
plice. Embroidered floral design. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
EE ei AP 


(K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
18 to 24 inch 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sines 18 to 24 
inch 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


HANSEN & SONS 


one FRanklin 2-8750 
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inches including front drop. 

(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard..... $ 4.00 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard....... $ 4.50 
(C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard........ $5.10 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
design, per yard............ $ 4.30 
(E) No. F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
MO OMS is iecsicecbeenacs $ 3.60 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched without 
i OO MO, as ctw ewen d $3.10 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, per: yard.......... $ 3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on _ back. 

(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with I.H.S. design...... $ 22.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
elk are nae ae eae eee $ 23.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion 


saad ccna sh aceiicac ene sk unk aad acer $ 19.50 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
ot hottest of... 0 c060< $ 16.50 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
Wiad ceatuccaia oeaiais ko eee $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
susertion Only. .....0.006s05 $ 17.00 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
Nihicewatd ae bedhen nies $ 13.50 


(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 


re $ 30.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
ip sean echalcanagiphape ey wines et-eueeiaaiaee $ 41.00 


Jhe Koute gf HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 


1 - . ; . om 
Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard E 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 


Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 

















































? 


(1) No. F'502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered band- 
ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
Please state color desired. ...$21.00 
No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
ee ee ee ee ere on Wy $ 16.50 


(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
ered non-wrinkling sheer  celanese. 
Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 
No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non- 
wrinkling sheer celanese..... $ 7.75 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 
and Cross design.......... $ 29.50 


No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
(L) Fl -2°* F2°* 
Amice........ $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal. ..... 1.20 R33 64.75 
Purificator.... 85 95 1.20 
eee 1.30 1.30 61.70 
Finger Towel. . 85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar... AO AS 65 


F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 





(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd...... $ 1.27 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd.... 1.69 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd..... 2.35 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd... 2.25 


For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices 





" Telephone FRanklin 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 








I] SIZES -- READY MADE CASSOCKS 


For the Clergy and Seminarian—Lightweight, no Lining 
Tine Cassock illustrated on this page is a ready-made Cassock and has been 
produced after considerable research. It is designed to meet the requirements 
of the average figure, made in sizes only as specified on this page. We do not 
make any alterations. As an extra Cassock it is highly recommended for general 
utility purposes. 
This Cassock is sold subject to your approval with the privilege of being re- 
turned within five days. 
BLACK WOOL AND NYLON—a good wearing medium lightweight, dressy 
material, suitable for summer and general wear. 
COLLAR HEIGHT: 11/,” with 1” wide opening. 
SLIT on each side of Cassock for easy access to trouser pocket. 
STYLE: Roman Button Front. 
BLACK BUTTONS: Hand sewn. 11 SIZES $ 
COAT BUTTON HOLES TO CHOOSE FROM 2 500 















































HEM: Two inches at bottom. 
STANDARD size cuffs on sleeves. PRICE EACH 
Down Back Chest Collar Length 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Sleeve 
4B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5640 $6 in. 40 in. 151/, in. 32 in. 
No 0. 4B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5644 56 in. 44in. 161), in. 32in. 
No. 4B5840 58 in. 40 in. 151, in. 321,/ in. 
No. 4B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 321, in. 
No. 4B5844 —s—s S88; 44 in.  16Y4 in. ~—-321/, in. 
No. 4B6040 60 in. 40 in. 151, in. 33 in. 
No. 4B6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 33 in. 
Na. Jo. 4B6044 60 in. 44 in. 16Yzin. 33 in. 
. 4B6244 62 in. 44 in. 17 in «-34 in, 





$29.00 


READY MADE CASSOCK 





IMERIONS FINEST CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED CASSOCKS 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements is more comfortable and 


better fitting. Usually, however, such cassocks are very costly. 


Because we maintain our own tailoring depart- 


ment, we have been able to effect economies that have brought prices to the level of ordinary cassocks without 


sacrificing quality. 
yourself that Hansen Custom Hand-Tailored Cassocks are superlative values. 
No. A725 NYLON AND WOOL. A 
wrinkle resisting, rich appearing light 


weight material of equal parts of 
Nylon and Wool. Will give good wear. 


Basketweave. Tailors 


No. A969 Light Weight 
into an 
cassock for Spring and Summer wear. 
For light weight comfort, 


100% Wool 
ideal 


we recom- 


Before purchasing your next cassock, wrive us for samples of fabrics, so that you can see for 


Roman Back 
Cassock 


An exceptional value. 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 
$59.50 

Sash to Match $8.50 





OUR SPECIAL 
No. A990 All Wool Worsted. Cus- 
tom hand-tailored of a wrinkle re- 
s‘sting all wool material th>t gives 
long wear yet retains its neat ap- 
pearance. Suitable for year-around 
wear. An exceptional value. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 
$69.50 
Sash to Match $8.50 














No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta. This 
deluxe importation from Switzerland 
is the elite of cassock fabrics. Recom- 
mended for those desiring a garment 
unsurpassed in ultra richness. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 
$97.50 
Sash to Match $12.00 


wi J 
> a aa : 
P V4 t/ /TOUBE gf HA N S E N 


23 NO. FRANKLIN. ST., CHICAGO 6, 


ILL. 


mend this all wool Basketweave. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 
$69.50 
Sash to Match $8.50 


No. A986 Tropic Weave. This light 
weight all wool fabric is especially 
recommended for those who prefer a 
lighter garment. It will give complete 
satisfaction. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$74.50 
Sash to Match $9.00 


No. A951 Pure Silk. One of the finer 
grade pure silk fabrics that tailors 
into a beautiful lightweight cassock. 
An exceptional garment for summer 
and traveling. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$87.50 
Sash to Match $11.00 





Semi-Jesuit Front 
Cassock 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone 


FRanklin 


2-8750 
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On making GOOD things “cheap” 


More than 120 years ago, writing on British industry, Richard Chenevix, 
widely known commentator of his day, observed that “the most civilized and 
enlightened nation is that whose industry can pour upon the world the greatest 
proportion of the best and most valuable commodities in the shortest time.” He 
was careful to emphasize, too, that low prices alone could never compensate for 
mediocrity and that it should. be the constant aim of his countrymen to make good 
things cheap. 

An excellent credo! Its author little dreamed that it would be fulfilled, not in 
England or on the Continent, but in that country across the Atlantic which has 
been so aptly described as “the only nation ever deliberately founded upon a 
good idea.” 

Today the entire world turns to America—not only for “good things made 
cheap”, but for the finest manufactures anywhere obtainable. These include, 
ot course, the exquisitely beautiful liturgical fabrics originated and pioneered by 
Allen Silk Mills. They are demonstrably superior to any altar drapery or vest- 
ment materials Europe ever produced. 

Yet the myth that the term “imported” endows church fabrics with some 
imagined quality of superiority still persists in some quarters. We would re- 
mind these credulous people that every yard of Allen fabrics is produced by 
Americans paid in American dollars—dollars which keep them employed— 





— dollars on which the Church in America must itself ultimately depend. What 
KS benefits accrue to American workers when fabrics made abroad at sub-standard 
wages find their way into our markets? And what redress have buyers if these 


imported materials fade, or fail to stand up under normal conditions of usage? 
Will they be able to find the importer’s “selling agent’ and will he be able to 


and , : ‘ 

mart “make good” on their complaints? 

hout You incur none of these risks when you buy Allen’s American-made fabrics. 
for Every yard is guaranteed without reservation. Should the slightest question ever 


arise as to the superior quality we claim for them, you will always know exactly 
where to find us! 


“Buy American” 


_ 
po SILI 7 


—Monefe 
abrics 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
ss aatcnleanisiniing Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 
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VESTMENT FABRICS « DRAPERY FABRICS « BANDINGS « EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Drapery and Vestment Fabrics, 


Bandings and Emblems in your community, write us at once. 








Tue Homeric aNpD Pastorat Review (Monthly), Vol. LIII, No. 8 (May, 1953). Copyright 1953 by 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post 
Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to 
the U.S., $5.00 per Annum. $5.25 in Canada. 























CHURCH 
FURNISHINGS 


... designed and 
executed for 

beauty and devotion 
to fit your budget. 


Upintericns 
custom made 


e Church Furnishings 

e Lighting 

e Stained Glass 

e Marble 

e Decorations 

e Pews and Accessories 


3700 EUCLID AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Your inquiries no matter how small 
or large, are cordially solicited 





Three Generations of Service 


; 
to the Church 
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EIGHT MORE... 


Catholic Fund-Raising Successes Planned 
and Directed by Lawson Associates 


All over the country Lawson Associates are at this very moment con- 
ducting fund-raising campaigns for all types of Catholic institutions — 
churches, schools, rectories, convents, high schools, colleges, hospitals, 


debt reduction and other purposes. 


Kight such campaigns that ended 


just recently produced the “‘tidy’’ sum of $4,085,048. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
UNITED CATHOLIC APPEAL 


Debt reduction and parish expansion 
Our Objective: $250,000 
Our Realization: $320,900 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


CENTRAL CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
Our Objective: $750,000 
Our Realization: $1,325,072 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


CENTRAL CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
Our Objective: $500,000 
Our Realization: $750,368 


PALATINE, ILLINOIS 


ST. THERESA’S 

School building fund 

Our Objective: $75,000 
Our Realization: $87,418 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

GONZAGA HIGH SCHOOL 

Our Objective: $600,000 

Our Realization: $800,025 

MORGANTOWN, W. VIRGINIA 

ST. FRANCIS HIGH SCHOOL 

Our Objective: $150,000 

Our Realization: $246,000 

MCMECHEN, WEST VIRGINIA 

BISHOP DONAHUE MEMORIAL HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Our Objective: $225,000 

Our Realization: $252,110 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 

CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


Our Objective: $250,000 
Our Realization: $303,155 


——Here’s A Special Offer!——— 


If you need capital funds then do this: Place a reverse-charge 
call to P. S. Oakley, Rockville Centre 6-0177, Rockville Centre, N.Y. 
You will be asked a few simple questions and will then be advised 


whether or not we can help you. 


If we can, you will be sent an 


analysis setting forth in detail what can be accomplished. This 


will entail no obligation whatsoever. 


WHY NOT DO IT NOW? 





INCORPORATED 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 


687 









































Harmonious integration of marble, wood, 
fabric, metal and painted decoration fur- 
nishes this Church interior with the liturgical 
and functional appointments of high altar, 
reredos, dossal, cantilevered tester, altar rail, 
sanctuary decoration, sanctuary reflectors, 


shrines, side altars and nave lighting. 





ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA, BALTIMORE, MD. « THE REV. T. VINCENT FITZGERALD, PASTOR; GAUDREAU & GAUDREAU, ARCHITECTS 


40 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK I1, N.Y. 
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Woman: Lead Role or 
Extra? 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


T 

HERE IS MUCH ado today over 
“witch-hunts.” The work of Congres- 
sional investigating committees is 
labeled with that opprobrious monicker, 
and even one of our playwrights has 
taken his plot from the shenanigans in 
the early days of Salem. Witches, 
however, are not a major problem in 
the United States: the airways are 
cluttered, not with long-haired hags on 
broomsticks, but with TV comedians 
riding on their past reputations. In 
fact, there is no woman problem at all 
in the United States. We have the 
problems of loose marriage, divorce 
and birth control, but the status of 
women is not:a real problem here. The 
normal Ameriéan woman is quite happy 
with her status. 

Here and there a few agitators are 
beating the drums for a woman’s revo- 
lution. The argument is that women 
are an oppressed sex and should throw 
off the shackles of their male masters. 
The spirit of Ellen Key, not content 
with the degree of emancipation of 
woman already achieved, hovers over 
the barricades where a small group of 
shrill-voiced feminists are fighting for 
the right to act like men. The gleam 
in their eyes is the vision of woman 
emerging from her servile status into 
the full glory of her adopted manhood. 


This is the theme of a new book that 
has been attracting considerable atten- 
tion of late. The Second Sex, written 
in French by Simone de Beauvoir, has 
been translated by a distinguished pro- 
fessor of zoology. The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature has considered it 
so important for Americans that the 
February 21st issue of that magazine 
contained no less than six reviews of 
the book; one each by a psychiatrist, 
a writer, an educator, a housewife, an 
anthropologist, and, finally, a review by 
a public official. The author, Simone 
de Beauvoir, is a gifted woman, who is 
considered, after Sartre, the leading 
Existentialist philosopher of France. 


“NEW DEAL FOR WOMEN” 


The general theme of the work is that 
woman has been forced by man to 
occupy a secondary place in the world. 
In spite of the fact that women num- 
ber half of the world’s population, the 
author claims that men have so man- 
aged to shape tradition, social custom, 
and education, that women are con- 
demned to an inferior status. Accord- 
ing to this Parisian writer, they are 
not free and independent and cannot 
associate with men in the professional 
fields. In brief, women today are get- 
ting the same old deal as always and 
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it’s about time somebody stirred up a 
“new deal for women” revolution. 

Madame de Beauvoir does not deny 
that there is a difference between men 
und women. Indeed, she admits bio- 
logical, psychological, and physiological 
differences, but she claims that woman’s 
status today is not determined by these 
differences. It is just plain ‘“cussed- 
ness” on the part of males which ac- 
counts for all the trouble. Yet, in her 
book she minimizes these differences, 
effectually dismissing them with little 
more than a reference. For instance, 
she admits the physiological differences 
between men and women, but evinces a 
horror of female physiology and denies 
that any maternal instinct exists. She 
admits a woman’s life is enriched by 
child-bearing and child-care, but she 
is not particularly interested in the 
matter. She bewails man’s ruthlessness 
and his aggressiveness toward women 
and tries to show how this induces all 
manner of psychiatric ailments in the 
hapless females. To which Dr. Karl 
Menninger replies that the author’s 
picture of the aggressive male is a 
fantasy, and that the book is “a 
scholarly and, at the same time, a pre- 
tentious and inflated tract on femi- 
nism.” 

PLATONIC VIEW OF THE FAMILY 

How can married women ever hope 
to compete with men in every enter- 
prise formerly restricted to men? 
Madame’s formula is very simple, as 
simple as the formula for equality of 
sexes in certain Soviet-occupied coun- 
tries: “Let the State take care of the 
children.” She maintains that “. .. in 
a properly organized society, where 
children would largely be taken in 
charge by the community, and the 
mother cared for and helped, mater- 
nity would not be incompatible with 
eareers for women.” Yet, even the 
Russians are not as enthusiastic about 
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State care of children as they were in 
the 1920’s. It does not seem to work 
out successfully for them. And how 
could it? There is no substitute for 
God’s arrangement: a mother and 
father, full of sacrifice and solicitude, 
presiding over the education of the 
child. No Commissar’s aide can take 
a mother’s place. 

The housewife chosen to review the 
book was Phyllis MeGinley, author of 
the recent Short Walk From The Sta- 


tion. There is a delicious irony in her 
review. She begins by stating that she 


is now discovering, as a result of read- 
ing The Second Sex, that she is in- 
corrigibly naive. Having considered 
herself a member of an emancipated 
sex, she now realizes that she is actu- 
ally a member of the most oppressed 
minority group in history, even though 
women are not in the minority. While 
Christians may have persecuted Jews, 
and while Anglo-Saxons may have 
treated the Negro shabbily, what were 
these persecutions in comparison with 
the immemorial conspiracy of men to 
enslave women? What right, there- 
fore, has she to wear such a cheerful 
face? How can she dare to sing as 
she adds water to the frozen orange 
juice, or slips bread into the toaster? 
These are the labors of a downtrodden, 
maltreated sex which is everywhere in 
durance vile 

Phyllis McGinley describes the mes- 
sage of the book as distinctly old-hat. 
It represents the arguments that used 
to be heard at girls’ boarding-schools 
vears ago. It presents a factual situa- 
tion that may exist in France, but cer- 
tainly not in 1953 America. The re- 
viewer admits that it’s a tough world 
for women, but it’s also a tough world 
for men. The only really important 


consideration is that women should 
play their proper role to the hilt. “If 


one can take a truly impersonal view- 





WOMAN: 


LEAD ROLE OR EXTRA? 





point, then it does not matter who 
writes the novels or paints the pictures 
or discovers the new planet. If it is 
woman’s function to hold the world to- 
gether while these things are being ac- 
complished, let her take pride in that.” 


CATHOLIC VIEW OF WOMAN’S ROLE 


The traditional Catholic teaching on 
woman’s role is clear as crystal, and 
that teaching is certainly needed to- 
day to combat false notions and to 
establish young Catholic women in cor- 
rect mental attitudes. “Never in the 
world’s history,” says Father Gerald 
Vann,! “was there a time when woman’s 
influence was more needed and woman’s 
influence more lacking. We are trying 
to impose on woman a pattern that 
isn’t hers. She has tremendous power 
if only she knows how to use it. She 
has to learn, and I think we priests have 
the tremendous responsibility of try- 
ing to teach her, the nature of her 
power.” 

According to the main stream of 
Catholic teaching, woman has the voca- 
tion of influence rather than of enter- 
prise. St. Augustine and St. Monica, 
says Father Vann, are illustrative of 
the differing roles of the two sexes. 
Augustine is the perfect male type, 
extrovert, brilliant, a good debater. 
Monica is in the background, but she is 
concerned with the deeper things, and 
her influence eventually gets her son 
out of the shallows. 

In the family 
the privilege of 


(and motherhood is 
women), the 
mother is the heart of the family while 
the father is the head. Chaos comes 
again when the heart attempts to be- 
come the head, or when the heart is 
simply removed from the family as 
happens when the State takes charge 
of the children. 


most 


This does not mean 


2Vocation of Woman 
Proceedings), IT, 650. 


(Cana Conference 


that the woman must “stay in the 
Indeed Pope Pius XII in 
Woman’s Duties in Social and Political 
Life called upon Catholic women to 
speak out publicly through their or- 
vaunizations wherever “laws bearing on 
God, 
family, the school, the social order, are 
A Catholic 
mother, however, is not to be a career- 
woman: her main concern is not meet- 
ings. Only rarely will she concern her- 
self about matters such as political ac- 
tion, because such can be taken eare of 
by Catholic women of leisure in the 
organizations. 

If the ordinary role of woman is 
motherhood, and if the role of the 
mother is influence, then we ought to 
take a second look at our educational 
systems. Under the co-education pat- 
tern, which is so common, the notion 
seems to be that boys and girls have 
exactly the same role in life. If we are 
training girls to do a man’s work, then 
there should be a uniform system of 
education. If however, it is a man’s 
duty to make decisions and a wife’s 
vocation to influence him in making the 
right decisions, then boys and girls 
should not receive the same education, 
but each one should be east and trained 
to his or her proper role. 


kitehen.”’ 


the worship of marriage, the 


proposed and discussed.” 


THE POWER OF A WOMAN 


“Never underestimate the power of 
a woman!” I fear that many women 
do underestimate their own power. In 
preaching to women, we can illustrate 
this latent feminine forte by citing con- 
spicuous historical examples. Some 
pages of history are bright with the 
examples of women who exalted and 
inspired men, but there are also dark 
pages of temptation and corruption in- 
duced by scoundrels of the softer sex. 

I think it is Daniel Rops who refers 
somewhere in his Sacred History to 
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“the eternal mystery and fascination of 
woman.” The Old Testament cer- 
tainly presents innumerable examples 
of women who used their influence for 
evil ends. I do not have in mind 
characters like Delilah who exercised 
a sordid witchery over Samson. 
Charmers, such as Delilah, were not as 
cold-blooded and cunning as women 
who schemed their way to power by 
means of vaulting ambition. Jezebel 
was such a person. We think of 
“painted Jezebel,” but we must remem- 
ber she painted up only in order that 
she might die like a queen. This clever 
woman used her influence over her 
husband, the king, in order to establish 
idolatry at the court and to bring about 
the commission of certain terrible 
crimes, such as the expulsion of the 
prophets of Jahwe from the land. There 
was much in common between Jezebel 
and Lady Macbeth. Both were 
queenly, strong-willed, sensitive, but 
they were utterly unscrupulous in the 
manner in which they brought a sinister 
influence to bear upon their husbands. 


MARY, IDEAL OF WOMANHOOD 


What a contrast to these power- 
seekers of the Old Testament was the 
Mother of Christ! “They have no 
wine.” It was not a command: she 
was not telling her Son what to do. 
In her own quiet way she was exerting 
her influence and thereby laying down 
an example for Christian women in 
centuries to come. Herodias stored up 
voleanoes of anger against John, the 
Laptist, and eventually exerted her 
influence over Herod for a devilish and 
selfish reason. But Mary’s influence 
was thoroughly unselfish, humble and 
salutary, and when Christian women 
have followed her lead, they have made 
mediocre men into giants. 

There is an old maxim to the effect 
that water seeks its own level, but a 
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man seeks a woman's level. It may be 
a platitude, but it is also a warning of 
deepest significance: woman’s power of 
influence is a frightful responsibility. 
Like all other gifts of God, physical 
beauty, wealth, fire and atomic energy, 
it must be used for the glory of God 
or the good of man: if not, it drags men 
down to hell. A woman must realize 
that she cannot live in the world with- 
out influencing it for good or evil. 
Perhaps she may come into contact 
with a very small circle of people, but, 
as St. Francis deSales used to say, “One 
soul is a big enough diocese.” I like 
to think of Hawthorne’s wife and the 
immense influence she exerted upon 
the whole course of his life by means 
of one little kindness. He went home 
one day with a heavy heart after hav- 
ing lost his government job. He was 
in rather a despondent mood, but his 
wife, instead of doing a little calamity- 
howling or bewailing their bad luck, 
started a fire on the hearth, brought her 
husband his pen and ink, and said 
cheerfully: “Now you can write your 
book.” He wrote his book simply be- 
cause his wife persuaded him to write 
the book. 

The more humble and self-effacing 
the influence is, the more a woman will 
succeed in drawing a man to goodness 
and in determining the general tenor 
of his life. She sways opinion and 
generates courage more by what she is 
than by what she does. So I do not 
mean that every Catholic woman 
should practice a sort of “apostolate of 
influence,” a conscious effort to “throw 
her weight around.” If she is forever 
ready with a flip word of advice, she 
will probably bore her friends and her 
husband to distraction. Her best ser- 
mon is a silent one, full of sympathetic 
understanding and patience. In fact, 
the silent women of influence are like 
the silent archorites of old: they will 
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find the whole world at their door. All 
the colors of the rainbow, all the music 
of heaven will be found in that valiant 
woman who is a light of the world, 
attracting those around her to the love 
and practice of virtue. From the vul- 
garities and mediocrities of life, she 
will raise men to the stars. 

Madame de Beauvoir wants women 
to act like men, to throw off their inhi- 
bitions and to enter into every enter- 
prise which has been considered in past 
centuries the province of males. We 
shrink from such a notion. God has not 
intended women to act like men. He 
has made women the creators and pre- 


servers of life. The sight of a woman 
with a bayonet in her hands is a horrible 
sight. Men make revolutions and en- 
gage in all manner of violence on the 
supposition that they must tear down 
in order to build up, that “the chicken 
must break the egg.” But women need 
no new horizons, no equal opportunities 
at cut-throat competition with men in 
business and the professions. The 
world will be a fairer place if women 
will learn to be still more womanly, for 
men will reach their full stature only 
when women use their God-given talents 
to persuade men “to live pure, speak 
true, right wrong, and follow the King.” 





In the next H P R issue 





With twenty different editions of English daily missals presently in print, 
the need has arisen for a thorough comparative study, according to perti- 
nently major norms, of the excellencies and shortcomings of the various 
offerings. 

English Daily Missals, an article (supplemented by a chart of compara- 
tive analysis) by John P. O'Connell, 8.T.D., while written simply and in 
brief scope, manifestly represents an exhaustive study. Such a project, of 
its very nature, must have a purpose beyond the merely informative. 
Besides, then, serving as a guide to the priest who is continually asked to 
recommend a daily missal from a broadening market, English Daily Missals 
is of unique value to Catholic editors, publishers, librarians, and book- 
sellers. To the editors and publishers in the field, Father O’Connell con- 
cludes with an inevitable and straightforward challenge. 
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Jean Guitton and the 
Mediatrix of All Graces 


By WILLIAM G. MOST, Ph.D. 


\ \ E WHO LIVE in this, the age of 


Mary,' are privileged to see a most 
remarkable development of the dog- 
matie truths about Mary. This is in 
accord with the promise of Christ that 
He would send the Holy Spirit to 
“teach you all truth.’* For the Holy 
Spirit brings to the Church an ever 
clearer perception of the treasures con- 
tained in the original deposit of revela- 
tion. 

In spite of this beneficial trend to 
ever greater comprehension of the 
privileges of Mary, some few writers 
still lag behind. It is good to be cau- 
tious, but the failure to keep pace with 
the official teaching of the Church is 
not caution; it is retrogression. From 
time to time one encounters a state- 
ment, written or oral, which expresses 
doubt on the doctrine that Mary is the 
Mediatrix of all graces. As an ex- 
ample, a widely publicized recent book, 
Jean Guitton’s The Virgin Mary,* 
makes this statement: 

“Can it be said that the Blessed Vir- 

gin, like Christ, also distributes all 

vraces? There is no text. in Seripture 


‘Pope Pius XII privately expressed this 
opinion in a conversation with the Director of 
the General Secretariate of all Sodalities in 
Rome. Our Lady’s Digest (Aug.-Sept., 1951), 


p. 119. 
2 John xvi: 13. 
®*The Virgin Mary. By Jean Guitton. 


Translated by A. Gordon Smith. (P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, N. Y., 1952), p. 138. 
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to support it, no authority of the 

Fathers, and no pronouncement of the 

Church.” 

Many reviewers have given Guitton’s 
book considerable credit for certain of 
its features. It does show much origi- 
nal thought. Reviewers, however are 
sometimes very busy men, who must 
attempt to survey large masses of new 
works monthly or even weekly. It is 
not, therefore, humanly possible that 
they should be able to note every slip. 
Hence, the above statement of Guitton 
seems, for the most part, to have es- 
caped the reviewers. They commonly 
notice his minimistic attitude; they say, 
for example, that Guitton cuts through 
the accretion of mere sentiment. Some- 
times, though, his scissors slip and go 
a bit farther. But, lest we make any 
unsupported statements, let us _ re- 
view briefly the evidence for the thesis 
that Mary is the Mediatrix of all 


graces.* 


* The term “Mediatrix of all graces” is some- 
times used to refer only to the fact that all 
graces are distributed through Mary, though 
some writers would make it include the fact 
of Mary’s cooperation in earning all graces. 
In this article we use the term in the narrower 
sense, without meaning to deny the other. 
We must also note that the question of pre- 
cisely how Mary distributes all graces is as 
yet unsolved. It is clear that she does so at 
least by way in intercession, i.e., asking for 
all graces. There is no agreement among 
theologians, however, on whether or not all 
graces are transmitted in a physical wav 
through her. 
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St. Paul often refers to Christ as the 
New Adam.® We do not know if the 
early Fathers took a hint from those 
words of Paul, or whether, perhaps, 
they may have been guided by even 
more open oral statements of the Apos- 
tles. Whatever the case may be, from 
the earliest times the Fathers have in- 
sisted on speaking of Mary as the New 
Eve. It would be easy to fill several 
pages with Patristic texts of such a 
nature. The question which we must 
ask ourselves, then, is this: what did 
the Fathers mean by calling Mary the 
New Eve? They surely meant to com- 
pare and contrast her with the original 
Eve. But how far may we press this 
comparison? What may we see in it? 
We might speculate merely with the aid 
of our own reason, and thus conclude 
that, since the first Eve was immacu- 
late before the fall, the New Eve, too, 
ought to be conceived Immaculate.‘ 
In the document defining the Immacu- 
late Conception, Pius IX does draw out 
just such an argument. May we also 
argue, since the first Eve was intended 
to be the “mother of all the living,’* 
that Mary, too, was to be the mother of 
all the living. For the first Eve was 
intended to be, with Adam, the means 
of the transmission, by inheritance, of 
sanctifying grace to all future genera- 
Tempting though it is to assent 
to this argument, the proper method 


tions. 


*1 Cor. xv: 45. 

* Mary in the Documents of the Church. 
By P. F. Palmer, 8. J. (Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 1952), pp. 12 ff., 83, 99 

The Blessed Virgin in the Fathers of the 
First Six Centuries. By T. Livius. (London, 
1893), pp. 47-59. 

7 There would be this difference: Eve, when 
first created, did not need redemption, for 
the fall had not taken place; Mary was Im- 
maculate in virtue of the anticipated applica- 
tion to her of the merits of her Son. 

"Gen. ii: 20 


of approach is to look to the official 
guidance of the Church. 


ROLE OF MARY 
FROM PAPAL TEXTS 


There has been a great deal of mis- 
understanding in years, 
among educated Catholics on the teach- 
ing authority of the Church. There 
have been, of course, no denials of 
solemn infallible definitions. Many, 
nevertheless, have thought themselves 
free to brush aside and call into doubt 
doctrines which are not solemnly de- 
fined, but which are taught clearly 
in lesser Papal texts, such as Encyeli- 
cals. Encyclicals, it should be noted, 
may also contain definitions. The Holy 
See has been much concerned over this 
recent attitude, with the result that the 
Holy Office, in an Instruction of Dee. 
20, 1949,° condemned this careless re- 
gard. The Holy Father, himself, also 
thought the matter serious enough to 
make this statement:!° 


recent even 


“Nor must one think that the things 
which are taught in Encyclical letters 
do not, of themselves, demand assent, 
on the pretext that in them the Popes 
do not exercise the supreme power of 
their teaching authority. For these 
things are taught with the ordinary 
teaching authority, in regard to which 
it is correct to say: ‘He who heareth 
you, heareth Me.’ ” 


Therefore, in order to be sure whether 
or not we are justified in deducing the 
doctrine of the Mediatrix of all graces 
from the New Eve concept, we must go 
to the Papal texts. These texts, for- 
tunately, are abundant and clear. 

Pope Leo XIII" holds in one of his 


many encyclicals on the Rosary: 


* Acta Apost. Sed., XLII, p. 144. 

’“Humani generis.” Acta Apost. 
XLII, p. 568. 

" Acta Sanct. Sed., X XVII, p. 179. 


Se d.., 
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“ec 


after invoking Him with ex- 
cellent prayers, our voice of suppli- 
‘ation turns from the throne of His 
majesty to Mary, precisely in ac- 
cord with this rule of conciliation and 
deprecation which has been expressed 
thus by St. Bernardine of Siena: 
‘Every grace which is communicated 
to this world has a threefold progress. 
For, in accord with excellent order, 
it is dispensed from God to Christ, 
from Christ to the Virgin, from the 
Virgin to us.’ ’’* 
Still another statement of the same 

Pope is even more emphatic:" 


“And therefore no less correctly can 
one affirm that absolutely nothing of 
that great treasury of grace which 
the Lord brought us (for ‘grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ’), noth- 
ing of it is given to us except through 
Mary, for such is the will of God; so 
that just as no one can go to the Most 
High Father except through the Son, 
in much the same way, no one can 
come to Christ except through His 
Mother.” 


We would be indeed surprised if 
Blessed Pius X did not give us at least 
a few words on this subject.’* In his 
classic Encyclical eelebrating the 50th 
anniversary of the definition of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, he writes: 


“Now from this community of will 
and suffering between Christ and 
Mary, she ‘merited to become most 
worthily the Reparatrix of the lost 
world’ (Eadmer), and, therefore, 
Dispensatrix of all the gifts which 
Jesus gained for us by His death and 
by His Blood... But Mary, as St. 
Bernard fittingly remarks, is_ the 
‘channel’ or even the neck, through 


2 Notice that this text seems to favor the 
physical causality theory mentioned above in 
note 4. It is not conclusive, however. 

% Acta Sanct. Sed., XXIV, pp. 195-195. 

“THe HomILeTiIc AND PastoraL Review, 
LII (Jan., 1952) pp. 311-14. 

% Acta Sanct. Sed., XXXVI, pp. 453-54. 
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which the body is joined to the head, 
and likewise through which the head 
exerts its power and strength on the 
body. ‘For she is the neck of our 
Head by which all spiritual gifts are 
communicated to His Mystical 
Body.’” (St. Bernardine of Siena).” 
Toward the end of the First World 


War, Pope Benedict XV, heart-broken 
at the continuing struggle, wrote to 
Cardinal Gasparri concerning prayers 
for peace to be offered through Mary. 
In this letter he said:'® 


. all the graces which the Author 
of all good desires to grant to the poor 
children of Adam are dispensed by 
the hands of the most holy Virgin, 
for such is the loving decree of Divine 
Providence.” 

An examination of papal texts thus 
far reveals three of the Popes declar- 
ing unequivocally that all graces are 
dispensed through Mary. They are 
so clear that no commentary is re- 
quired to bring out the sense. It was 
not, therefore, necessary that Popes 
Pius XI and Pius XII should restate 
this truth. Yet their love for the 
Mother of God constrained them to re- 
iterate the teaching of their predeces- 
sors. Of the several statements of Pius 
XI, let us read merely one from an 
Encyclical on the Sacred Heart, in 
which, in the midst of the great depres- 
sion,’* the Holy Father called for 
prayers through Mary:'§ 


“Let them pray to Him, interposing 
likewise the powerful patronage of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mediatrix 
of All Graces, for themselves and 
their families, for their country, for 
the Chureh. . .” 


It is interesting to see that Pius XI not 


* Acta Apost. Sed., IX, p. 266. 

™ Acta Apost. Sed., May 3, 1932. 

*NCWC edition (Vatican Press transla- 
tion), pp. 21, 22. 
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only teaches the doctrine, but even uses 
the expression, ‘“Mediatrix of All 
Graces.” 

Our present Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XII, has sometimes been called “The 
Pope of Mary.” In the Apostolic Con- 
stitution, in which the present Pontiff 
defined the dogma of the Assumption, 
he argued from the New Eve concept 
to the Assumption, itself.!® Hence it is 
not surprising that he also teaches 
plainly that Mary is the Mediatrix of 
all graces. In a broadcast to Fatima, 
he explained :*° 


“He, the Son of God, reflects on His 
heavenly Mother the glory, the maj- 
esty and the dominion of His king- 
ship; for, having been associated to 
the King of Martyrs in the ineffable 
work of human Redemption, as 
Mother and co-operatrix, she re- 
mains forever associated to Him, 
with an almost unlimited power, in 
the distribution of the graces which 
flow from the Redemption. .. . her 
kingdom is as vast as that of her Son 
and God, since nothing is excluded 
from her dominion.” 


UNANIMITY AMONG THEOLOGIANS 


As a result of pronouncements so 
numerous and so clear from so many 
Popes, it is not surprising that all pro- 
fessional theologians today teach the 
doctrine that Mary is Mediatrix of all 
graces. In fact, the Holy See, itself, 


® Acta Apost. Sed., XLII. p. 768. 

» Acta Apost. Sed., XX XVIII, p. 266. 

Note that the Holy Father makes Mary 
associated with Christ in the work of the 
Redemption and forever remaining in that as- 
sociation. Thus, God has freely chosen to use 
Mary’s services at every point, from the An- 
nunciation to the distribution of the very 
last grace. Guitton must be questioned then. 
when he says (p. 2): “This discrepancy, be- 
tween the place held by the Virgin in senti- 
ment, practically so vast, and the very limited 
place she occupies in dogma . . . constitutes 
a serious difficulty for many minds.” 


found occasion to point out this una- 
nimity. The Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, in approving two miracles for 
the canonization of St. Louis de Mont- 
fort, said (speaking now of St. Ber- 
nard) :*4 


“The mellifluous Doctor, that out- 
standing splendor of Burgundy and 
of the whole Church, gathering up 
the tradition of the Holy Fathers, 
taught: ‘God wished us to have all 
through Mary.’ All theologians now 
unanimously hold this tender and 
salutary doctrine.” 


While it is interesting to note this men- 
tion of the unanimity of professional 
theologians, the teachings of the Popes 
are, themselves, amply sufficient. Guit- 
ton, strangely, does not seem to ac- 
knowledge the existence of so many 
Papal texts regarding Mary. 

A corollary now follows: since Mary 
is the Mediatrix of all graces, devo- 
tion to Mary may not be optional. To 
attempt to gain any grace, while de- 
liberately ignoring the channel of all 
graces, is folly. Guitton, however, not 
recognizing Mary as the Mediatrix of 
all graces, is able to say of devotion to 
Mary: 


“Tt is an official cult . . . yet, on re- 
flection, when the reason gives it 
precision, it assumes a subordinate 
and even optional role.” 


To which we reply by quoting again 
Pope Leo XIII:*8 


“Such is the greatness of Mary, such 
the favor she has with God, that he, 
who, when in need of help, would not 
run to her, would wish to fly without 
the help of wings.” 

** Acta Apost. Sed., XXXIV, p. 44. 

*Guitton, p. 2. op. cit. 

3 Acta Sanct. Sed., XXX, p. 133. 








Equality of Catholic 
Educational Opportunity 


By LOUIS J. FAERBER, S.M., Ph.D. 


ei PREVAILING conditions in 
American society today make it neces- 
sary that all pupils attend school be- 
yond the level of the elementary grades. 
Among the conditions which dictate this 
necessity we recognize the following: 

1. The vast majority of the States 
have compulsory education laws which 
require all youth to attend school until 
they are at least sixteen years of age. 
More than a dozen of the States have 
extended minimum attendance require- 
ments to the age of 18, and there is a 
growing tendency among the rest of 
the States to do the same. 

2. Opportunities of gainful employ- 
ment are barred to eighth grade gradu- 
ates, both by reason of child labor laws 
and economic conditions. 

3. In our machine age, which finds it 
progressively more necessary to dis- 
pense with the services of skilled 
workers, the employment opportunities 
of adults need to be especially safe- 
guarded. This makes it increasingly 
necessary to keep youth of high school 
age out of full-time employment. 

4. The growing complexity of the 
economic and social order, together 
with the increased amount of leisure 
time, tend to make the benefits of edu- 
cation on the secondary-school level 
imperative for all. 

In view of this social setting which 
makes high school attendance neces- 
sary for all, the question may be raised 
as to whether pupils of low I.Q. have as 
much right to a Catholie high school 
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training as do average or bright pupils. 
Doubtless, if the Catholic school’s chief 
responsibility is to cooperate with di- 
vine grace in transforming the natural 
children of Adam into supernatural sons 
of God, if its primary role is that of 
moral character formation after the 
Christ-pattern, there is no question but 
that the benefits of Catholic secondary 
education must in principle be open to 
all Catholic youth... A motto which 
clearly expresses this ideal of equality 
of educational opportunity for both the 
bright and the slow, the rich and the 
poor, is the one which Pope Pius XI 
heartily endorsed, particularly for such 
a country of mixed creeds as is ours: 
“Catholic education in Catholic schools 


1992 


for all the Catholic youth! 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


Because the acceptance of this ideal 
is basic to the idea of equality of Cath- 
olic educational opportunity, the fol- 
lowing fundamental principles which 
underlie it find necessary inclusion here: 

1. Equality of essence. All pupils 
possess an essential equality bestowed 
on them by their Creator. Through a 
common Fatherhood in God, they own 
an identical dignity and worth as hu- 


man persons. It is from here that the 


* Christian Education of Youth: Eneyvelical 
Letter of Pope Pius XI (Washington, D. C.: 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1936), 
p. 36. 

*Tbid., p. 32. 
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“unalienable” rights and liberties flow 
of which our Declaration of Independ- 
ence so admirably speaks. 

2. Same Destiny. Not only do all 
children have an identical origin and 
dignity, but they have the same end 
as well, namely, an eternal life which is 
conditioned on the uses made of this 
life. While it is true that pupils differ 
from one another in the number of 
talents they receive, still they are not 
judged unequally on the basis of their 
differing talents taken in themselves, 
but they are judged equally on the 
basis of the commensurate uses made 
of their gifts. 

3. Equality in the Mystical Body. 
Since Christ is the Head of the Mystical 
Body, it follows that the members 
(those regenerated by baptism) are 
sharers in the same Life, which makes 
for a similarity or equality of nature on 
the supernatural plane.* 

4. Bond of Charity. By force of the 
divinely given unity of the Church, all 
the faithful, no matter what their abili- 
ties, race, or economic station might be, 
are bound to one another in Christ by 
an essentially equal bond of high broth- 
erhood. Such a Corporate union com- 
pels a fellowship in charity which puts 
no one outside the common pale of 
rights of seeking to perfect himself as 
a member of Christ’s Mystical Body. 

5. Bond of Justice. Since each child 
from the very beginning of his intel- 
lectual life has the obligation of per- 
fecting himself as a member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, he has a cor- 
relative right (a “primordial and es- 
sential” one) to all the means necessary 
for earrying out his duty. This in- 
besides the Christian training 
the requisite character 


cludes, 
in the home, 


® Mystici Corporis: Encyclical letter of Pope 
Pius XII on the Mystical Body of Christ 
(Washington, D. C.: National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, 1943), p. 10. 


education in the school. This right, of 
its nature, belongs to the field of jus- 
tice.4 

6. Church’s Special Concern for the 
Weaker. Among the members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, the duty of 
providing for the less gifted, the weaker, 
and the poorer is no less grave than for 
the more highly gifted, the more 
wealthy, and the stronger, for they all 
share in the divine life and have an 
equal right to develop and perfect them- 
selves, each according to his own 
powers, within the Body. Indeed, from 
the words of Pope Pius XII, the obli- 
gation of caring for the less-gifted 
seems to be even greater than for 
others. In Mystici Corporis Pope Pius 
XII says: 

. . we must accustom ourselves to 

see Christ, Himself, in the Church. 
For it is Christ who lives in His 
Church, and, through her, teaches, 
governs, and sanctifies; it is Christ 
also Who manifests Himself differ- 
ently in different members of His 
society. If the faithful strive to live 
in a spirit of lively faith they 
will take to their hearts those mem- 
bers who are the object of our Sa- 
viour’s special love: the weak, 
(those who are in need of material 
or spiritual assistance); children 
whose innocence is so easily exposed 
to danger in these days, and whose 
hearts ean be molded as wax; and 
finally the poor, in helping whom we 
recognize, as it were through His su- 
preme mercy, the very person of 
Jesus Christ. For, as the Apostle, 
with good reason, admonishes us: 
‘Much more those that seem to be 
the more feeble members of the Body 
are more necessary, and such as we 
think to be the less honorable mem- 
bers of the Body, about these we put 
more abundant honor.’ (I Cor., xii: 
22-23)” 


bel seamed Provisions for Catholic Schools. 
By C. Boffa. (Washington, D. C.: The Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 1939) pp. 
78, 79. 
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7. Equal Respect. Although his tal- 
ents may be few, the low-ability pupil 
is no less a person redeemed by Christ, 
he is no less a member of the Mysticai 
Body. Hence, he merits the same fun- 
damental respect from teachers as that 
given to students of higher mental en- 
dowment. Nor must this respect be 
given him grudgingly or in the spirit of 
condescension. 

8. Responsibility of Catholic Schools. 
Catholic education has, to say the least, 
a pastoral and custodial responsibility 
toward the low-ability pupil, which 
cooperates with the parents’ concern of 
seeing to it that their sons and daugh- 
ters “receive an education in a religious 
atmosphere and under the kind of su- 
» pervision that comports with Christian 
principles.”® 

9. Responsibility of Society. Society 
exists for the individual, and the indi- 
vidual, in turn, must serve the common 
cause of the social whole. The two 
elements are inextricably interwoven. 
The moral obligation which rests on 
parents and the Church, of providing 
for the religious education of children 
likewise demands solicitous attention 
from the State. The temporal welfare 
of citizens of which the State is guard- 
ian is by no means material; it depends 
in large measure on the moral good of 
the citizen. Thus there is direct respon- 
sibility to give all pupils, poorly gifted 
as well as others, the type of education 
which they need for their own indi- 
vidual welfare and for the welfare of 
society. Since the question of religious 
education involves a primary goal, one 
which touches the very end of human 
society, social justice dictates that the 
combined efforts of all three agencies 
(family, Church, and State) be called 
on to supply all the means necessary 


5“The Catholic School: A Novitiate in 
Christian Living.” By George W. Johnson. 
Catholic Action, XXI (June, 1939), pp. 3-5. 
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to achieve this goal. Among these 
means is the support which civil society 
should give to Christian education 
through the use of public funds, which 
is urged by society’s necessary concern 
for the moral good of its citizens, and 
which is required by distributive jus- 
tice. 

These fundamental truths, combined 
with the aforementioned conditions pre- 
vailing in our present-day American 
society, make it obligatory to take care 
of all pupils on the Catholic secondary- 
school level. The point here is that all 
Catholic youth need religious training, 
and they have an essential right to it. 
To refuse it to a considerably large seg- 
ment of pupils merely on the ground 
of their low-normal intelligence is mani- 
festly against the will of God, contrary 
to the mind of the Church, and does 
violence to the Mystical Body of Christ. 


SORRY, NO ADMITTANCE! 


Yet, it happens not infrequently that 
parents who are fully mindful of their 
responsibility in this regard and are 
thoroughly zealous in their endeavors 
to carry it out, are sometimes con- 
fronted with a “Cannot Be Admitted” 
notice served them by the school be- 
cause their child has failed to score 
among the highest of the group in the 
entrance examinations. While it is true 
that for lack of facilities to accommo- 
date all applicants, out of sheer neces- 
sity schools are sometimes forced to 
place some limitation on their enroll- 
ment, the question still remains as to 
whether it is in conformity with Catho- 
lic principles to make restrictions on 
the basis of academic ability alone. 
The question holds particularly for 
those areas such as a whole city or 
sometimes even an entire diocese where 
these restrictions are made by all the 
Catholic schools available. In such a 
situation the greater number of pupils 
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of average and below-average mental 
endowment have no alternative but to 
enroll in public high schools, even 
though they may need the guidance and 
other educational benefits of Catholic 
schooling more than do the intellec- 
tually gifted. 

Of course, no blanket answer in the 
negative can be made for all schools 
individually. For example, there may 
le some private schools which may have 
the role, as assigned them by the Bishop 
of the diocese, of giving specialized 
training for leadership to those whom 
the school may be authorized to select 
as being best qualified to receive such 
training. Even here it is debatable 
whether such a select school as this best 
serves the total interests of bright pu- 
pils. While it is true that Catholic edu- 
cation has a great responsibility in de- 
veloping the mentally ablest into real 
leaders for the good of society, there 
is danger that a youth’s consciousness 
of being part of a sort of intellectual 
aristocracy may possibly occasion in 
him one of his worst maladies, a superi- 
ority complex. There is the latent 
tendency among many adults to set 
too much of a premium on intellectual 
ability alone at the expense of valuable 
social qualities. Nevertheless, the dif- 
ficulty persists in that there are too 
many schools which assign themselves 
this role, thus oceasioning the neglect 
of other students who are equally de- 
serving of Catholic training. 

The question has most immediate 
application to those schools whose ob- 
vious responsibility is for the educa- 
tion of all the Catholic youth of a 
given area (e.g., a parish, or a group of 
parishes, or a specific segment of a 
diocese, or, for that matter, an entire 
diocese), which includes most of the 
parochial high schools, the central (re- 
gional diocesan) high schools, and a 
goodly number of private high schools. 


It follows logically that such Catholic 
schools share fully in the responsibility 
of extending equal educational oppor- 
tunities to all the Catholic pupils of 
their area, provided, of course, that 
these pupils are not physically or men- 
tally defective to such an extent that 
they cannot be educated with normal 
children. 


DIVERSITY SPINS THE WEB OF LIFE 


Basic equality of educational oppor- 
tunity extends still farther. It means 
that in the secondary school each pupil 
must be given equal chance to gain 
that kind of education from which he 
can best profit. It does not mean giv- 
ing all the pupils an identical educa- 
tion. The Christian concept of equality 
was never based on the belief that all 
men are of equal ability and are na- 
tively capable of equal achievements, 
if given identical opportunities. On 
the contrary, it is based on the inherent 
identity of all pupils as children of 
God, and possessors of inherent rights 
from Him in the midst of their mani- 
fold differences in physical, mental, so- 
cial, and other attributes. 

It is this very diversity in talents 
among individuals which spins the web 
of life. Each human being represents 
a new power in Nature which God's 
providence intends for the fulfillment 
of His own divine plan for the universe. 
Since it is the living generation who 
possess the earth, the aggregate of their 
diverse powers guarantees that every 
little responsibility in the scheme of 
life will be taken care of by one whom 
a provident Creator has equipped for 
the purpose. . Industry, art, the profes- 
sions, culture, society, would all be 
poorer without these accidental in- 
equalities among humans. The wide 
range of differences in the work to he 
done in the world seems to be measured 
fairly accurately by the same wide 
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range of differences among human be- 
ings. Is it not plain that there are in- 
numerable tasks in our present society 
of the unskilled variety or of the man- 
ual types, which call for a patience and 
a perseverance in the face of montonous 
routine, and for which the low-ability 
pupil, alone, may be best able to qual- 
ify? Certainly efficiency, happiness, 
and satisfaction in such types of em- 
ployment (from which society cannot 
dispense itself) would be far less prob- 
able among the intellectually gifted 
than among the lower I.Q.’s. 

Just as there are differences among 
‘individuals in civil society, so also do 
differences exist among the faithful who 
compose the social body of the Chureh 
whose Head is Christ. Filled with the 
vital power that comes from the Head, 
the individual members, each in the 
measure of his capacity, make up an 
ever more complete growth of the 
Church, an ever greater “increase in 
God,” functioning as they do for the 
greater good of the whole Body (Eph. 
iv: 11-16). 

Consequently, uniformity or identity 
of education cannot be aimed at, for 
educational growth is an individual 
matter. A common stimulus to growth, 
such as a lesson in Latin syntax, may 
produce radically different results in 
different pupils. For the gifted student, 
it may oeeasion an admirable building 
up of the intellectual virtues, while for 
the less academic-minded the same les- 
son may result in a loss of confidence, 
a feeling of futility, an ennui and sense 
of frustration, which may occasion an 
actual deterioration or loss in virtue. 


VICTIMIZING THE SLOW-LEARNER 


All too frequently it is found that 
schools extend an attitude of mere tol- 
eration toward slow learners as far as 
the school program is concerned. This 
attitude is evidenced when low-ability 
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pupils are subjected to the humiliation 
which comes from trying to cope with 
a program of abstract academic sub- 
jects far beyond the reach of their 
minds. Through repeated failure in 
competition with their abler compan- 
ions they gradually become convinced 
that they are really of little worth, and 
so they are robbed even of that which 
they need most—their self-esteem, or 
the sense of their inherent dignity as 
members of the Mystical Body. Be- 
sides, to give failing marks to a pupil 
whose native capacity does not allow 
him to master the type of abstract sub- 
ject-matter arbitrarily presented, is 
much like criticizing the Creator for 
not having made all pupils the same. 

Featherstone draws a clear and strik- 
ing picture of the slow-learning pupil 
faced with this kind of treatment in 
school :® 


“Abraham Lincoln once remarked 
that the Lord must have loved the 
common people because He made so 
many of them. The same might well 
be said for the slow learners in our 
schools. It is a good thing, too, that 
the Lord loves them, for they are, 
alas! not always the object of their 
fellow-men’s affection . But too 
often they fail to elicit a favorable 
opinion from their fellow-men, solely 
because they are unable to meet un- 
reasonable expectations in school. 
They are, nevertheless, not too slow 
of wit to know that they are not 
especially welcome in many a school, 
nor too dull of feeling to sense that 
a grudging welcome warrants a 
grudging response to the school’s de- 
mands.” 


In some schools the practice is re- 
sorted to of shunting off failing pupils 
to the public schools, when, in many 
instances, that faidure is due less to the 


* Teaching the Slow-Learner. By W. B. 
Featherstone. Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University (New York: 1941), p. v. 
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pupil than it is to the school, itself, 
because of the latter’s remissness in 
providing the right kind of education. 
No doubt, lopping off the lower end of 
the achievement curve is much the 
easier course of action. It seems to 
absolve the school of much responsi- 
bility and requires much less adminis- 
trational effort. But who can say that 
this does not represent the thwarting 
of the ways of God’s grace of which the 
Catholic school should be an instru- 
ment? There are so many means avail- 
able in the school for administering to 
the individual needs of pupils, and there 


are so many visible avenues for the 
flow of invisible grace, that it seems 
almost akin to a sacrilege to deny them 
their sacramental functioning. Is it 
not true that a latent tendency often 
persists among school people to value 
the intellectual side of adolescent na- 
ture out of proportion to the larger and 
greater growth in Christ-like character 
formation? In the academic atmos- 
phere of our classrooms, do we not tend 
to set too much store by intellectual 
ability, alone, at the expense of the 
more valuable moral virtues, particu- 
larly the supernatural virtues? 





In the next H P R issue 





“Bishops, superintendents, religious superiors, in general, all Catho- 
lies responsible for Catholic elementary education in the United States 
will have to face, within the next eight years, the most challenging 
expansion problem which has ever confronted them. 

Thus begins Avalanche of Catholic Children Challenge Catholic Leader- 
ship, an article by one of this country’s leading Catholic educators, Dr. 
Urban H. Fleege, Staff Associate of the N.C.E.A. While Brother Faerber 
in this present issue sets up the principles according to which the ideal of 
the teaching apostolate is to be achieved, Dr. Fleege follows with a most 
sobering statement of the very real and practical issues which Catholic 
leaders must face immediately. His article is the sounding of an alarm, 
and it concludes: 


“Tt is five minutes to midnight as far as time for planning is con- 
cerned. The avalanche is already at our doorstep!” 

From the time of Plato down through the pagan eras, from the te: achings 
of the Manichaeans through the Albigensians and Waldenses in Italy, man’s 
body has been of moral concern both to philosophers and theologians. 
Daniel C. Raible, C.PPS., in his article, Our Bodies and the Mystical Body 
of Christ demonstrates how “amid these wild extremes the Church has 
always held to the middle road. She has always considered the body as 
essentially good, and the pleasures of the body she has always looked upon 
as the precious gift of God.” 

















Violation of a Church or 
Cemetery 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


i the occasions are 
rare on which we read of the commis- 
sion of a crime, such as murder or sui- 
cide, within the confines of a church. 
However, tragedies of this kind are not 
unknown. When we do hear of them, 
it is natural to wonder what we would 
do, if a similar incident should occur 
in our own church, and what the law of 
the church might require by way of 
reparation. Although we have spoken 
only of churches, the title of the pres- 
ent article refers also to cemeteries, be- 
cause Canon 1207 declares: “What the 
Canons prescribe concerning interdict, 
violation, and reconciliation of churches 
should also be applied to cemeteries.” 

It is worth noting that, contrary to 
what is sometimes said in newspaper re- 
ports, a church does not: lose its bless- 
ing or consecration because a murder or 
suicide occurs within its walls. The 
blessing or consecration is lost only in 
the ways specified by Canon 1170, 
namely, by total destruction of the 
church, by collapse of the greater part 
of its walls, or by action on the part of 
the local Ordinary turning it over to 
secular purposes in accordance with the 
norms of Canon 1187. Canon 1187, 
authorizing this action by the Ordinary, 
does not restrict it to blessed churches. 
{n the circumstances spoken of by the 
Canon, even a consecrated church could 
be so changed. The code makes no dis- 
tinction in this respect. 

Violation of a church, on the other 
hand, does not deprive the edifice of its 
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sacred character. Violation is rather 
a moral and legal contaminating or de- 
filing of the church, by which the juri- 
dical effects of the consecration or bless- 
ing are interrupted, until there has been 
a juridical reparation performed.! Con- 
sequently, there can be no legal viola- 
tion before the church has been blessed 
or consecrated.” For the same reason, 
semi-publie chapels, that have received 
only an invocative blessing, are not sub- 
ject to violation, nor are private ora- 
tories. 


WHAT CAUSES VIOLATION? 


Violation of the church is caused only 
by certain actions, which are specifically 
enumerated in Canon 1172. These are: 
(1) the crime of homicide; (2) the un- 
just and serious shedding of blood; (3) 
impious or sordid uses to which the 
church has been subjected; (4) the 
burial of an infidel or of a person ex- 
communicated by a declaratory or a 
condemnatory sentence. Moreover, the 
Canon requires for violation that these 
acts be certain, that they be notorious, 
and that they take place in the church 
itself. 

The Canon’s use of the term “crime” 
(delictum) makes it clear that the homi- 
cide must be not only an external act, 
but also one that is morally imputable 


*Berutti, Institutiones Juris Canonici, IV 
(1940), p. 48. 

? Vermeersch-Creusen, 
Canonici, II (1934), n. 489. 
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(Canon 2195, § 1). For example, there 
would be no violation if someone were 
killed within the church by a person 
acting in lawful self-defense, or by one 
who lacks the use of reason. The crime 
must be mortally sinful, as we see from 
Canon 2329, which says that canonical 
penalties should be inflicted by the Or- 
dinary upon violators of church or 
cemetery. : 

As before the promulgation of the 
Code of Canon Law, authors now com- 
monly hold that willful suicide likewise 
“auses the violation of a church.* Also 
included under the heading of homicide 
is the crime of abortion. Both suicide 
and abortion, however, must be crimes 
in the canonical sense.t Thus, suicide 
by a person who is judged not to have 
been in his right mind would not bring 
about violation of the church in which 
it occurred. When we hear that a 
church has undergone the ceremony of 
reconciliation after a suicide took place 
there, the ceremony may well have been 
performed in accordance with the norm 
of Canon 1174, § 2, which says that it 
is permissible to reconcile a church, if 
there is doubt as to whether it has 
been violated or not. Attempted mur- 
der, suicide, or abortion would not cause 
the canonical effects of violation. The 
crime must be completed. However, 
it does not matter by what method or 
means the offense be committed, pro- 
vided that it is actually effective. 


GRAVE AND UNJUST BLOODSHED 


The second offense, enumerated by 
Canon 1172, is the grave and unjust 
shedding of blood. What has already 
been said concerning culpability in the 


* Woywod-Smith, A Practical Commentary 
on the Code of Canon Law, (1952), II, p. 18. 
*Coronata, Instilutiones Juris Canonici, 


II (1947), n. 748. 


crime of homicide is applied to this 
crime as well. Consequently, there 
must take place a voluntary and 
gravely sinful shedding of human blood, 
within the confines of the church.® It 
is sufficient that the act occurred in the 
church, and that there was a copious 
shedding of blood, even though the blood 
was absorbed by the victim’s clothing 
and did not touch the floor of the 
church.® 

An attempted suicide, no matter how 
serious the self-inflicted wound, would 
not cause violation, because there would 
be no violation of justice in the offense.? 
Moreover, if it should happen that a 
couple of boys engage in a fight, with 
the result that one of them experiences 
an exceptionally severe nosebleed, there 
would be no question of violation of 
the church. Their action would 
normally be no more than venially sin- 
ful, and grave sin is not easily to be 
presumed in any such encounter be- 
tween youngsters.® 


IMPIOUS OR SORDID USES 


The subjecting of a church to im- 
pious or sordid uses, as a cause of vio- 
lation, was newly introduced by the 
Code of Canon Law.® The two terms 
here used by the Code are not synony- 
mous. Impious acts are such as would 
be contrary to the virtue of religion, 
or to the reverence due the sacred place. 
Sordid acts are such as would be con- 


* Wernz-Vidal, Jus Canonicum, IV-1 (1934), 
n. 366. 

®* Coronata, loc. cit. 

7 Coronata, loc. cit. 

*Gasparri, De Sanctissima 
(1897), I, n. 257. 


* Coronata, loc. cit. 
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sidered materially filthy or defiling.'° 
An example of impious use would be the 
employment of a church for heretical 
worship in contempt of the Catholic 
faith. The church would be subjected 
to a sordid use if, for example, it were 
converted into a stable. Merely pro- 
fane or non-sacred activities do not 
cause violation. Thus, it has been re- 
ported that one of the largest churches 
in China is now serving as a super- 
market. Although improper and irrev- 
erent, this is not impious or sordid use 
in the sense of Canon 1172, and does 
not violate the church. 

In any case, the forbidden activities 
must be such that there is a repetition 
of them, or a continuation of them, for 
several hours at least. Hence, al- 
though it is sacrilegious, a single act of 
theft committed in a church would not 
result in its violation. Neither would 
a single act of impurity, even if it were 
both certain and notorious. 


FORBIDDEN BURIAL 

Canon 1172 declares a church to be 
violated by the burial therein of an in- 
fidel, or of a person who has been ex- 
communicated by a declaratory or a 
condemnatory sentence. By virtue of 
Canon 1207, the same norms are to be 
applied to cemeteries, where violation 
of this type is more likely to occur. 

When Canon 1172 speaks of an infi- 
del, it means an unbaptized person. 
Nevertheless, the Code, itself, makes an 
exception in this regard by permitting 
ecclesiastical burial for a catechumen 
who, through no fault of his own, dies 
without baptism (Canon 1239, § 2). In 
view of this clearly expressed exception, 
it is not surprising that commentators 


raise no objection to the burial in 


’Abbo-Hannan, The Sacred Canons (1952), 
II, p. 447. 
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blessed ground of a would-be convert 
who died before he could receive bap- 
tism. 

There is not the same agreement 
among canonists with regard to un- 
baptized infants. Father Woywod 
states that, in the former law, authors 
made an exception for the unbaptized 
infant of Catholic parents, on the 
ground that such were not strictly in- 
cluded among the infidels intended by 
the law. However, he declares, these 
pre-Code opinions do not have too much 
force, because it was not then certain 
that the burial of an infidel would cause 
violation.'! 

Nevertheless, although the wording 
of Canon 1172 would include the burial 
of unbaptized infants as a violation of 
church or cemetery, some authors give 
a more liberal interpretation, holding 
that the Canon requires grave culpa- 
bility. For this reason, they would ex- 
clude from the prescription unbaptized 
infants.’* Arregui permits the burial 
with its Catholic mother of an unborn 
and unbaptized 
hardly expect to find anyone requiring 


fetus. One would 


separate burial in such a case. How- 
ever, Arregui would make the same 
concession for an infant already born 
of a Catholie mother, if he dies with 
her.!43 Of course, it is permitted to 
bury the unbaptized child in the un- 
blessed portion of a Catholic cemetery, 
but there is then no question of viola- 
tion. 

In an exceptional case, to avoid grave 
scandal or other serious harm, the Ordi- 
nary might permit the burial of an un- 


" Loc. cit. 

™Coronata, loc. cil.; Vermeersch-Creusen, 
loc. cit. 

SSummarinum Theologie Moralis ( 1934), n 
915, note 1. 
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baptized adult in blessed ground.” 
When this is done, the burial is only 
passively tolerated, and the ceremonies 
of ecclesiastical burial, ordinarily per- 
formed for the faithful, do not take 
place. If such a permission be granted, 
the cemetery would not be violated, be- 
cause for violation there is required a 
mortally sinful action. 

Baptized non-Catholies are not en- 
titled to ecclesiastical burial. Although 
Canon 1240 does not explicitly say this, 
conferring such burial would be con- 
trary to the tradition and practice of 
the Chureh, and to the provisions of 
Canon 87. Their separation from ex- 
ternal communion with the Church de- 
prives baptized non-Catholies of this 
right, which is possessed only by the 
faithful. However, if a heretic or schis- 
matic were buried in a chureh or a 
blessed cemetery, violation would not 
result. Even if the deceased person 
had certainly incurred excommunication 
by reason of his formal guilt, there 
would ordinarily have been no sentence 
passed against him. Unless such a sen- 
tence has been given, violation is not 
caused by the burial of an excommuni- 
cated person. Moreover, as for unbap- 
tized adults, so for baptized non-Catho- 
lies, there might be extraordinary cir- 
cumstances to justify the Ordinary’s 
permitting burial in blessed ground.’® 


CERTAIN AND NOTORIOUS ACTIONS 


Canon 1172 requires that the actions 
described above must be both certain 
and notorious. The necessary certainty 
is lacking if there is a probable doubt, 
either of law or of fact, that is, whether 
or not one of the four causes of violation 
truly and properly exists, or whether or 

“Kerin, The Privation of Christian Burial 
(1941), pp. 240-247. 


. Op cil.. pp. 235-239. 


not the action truly occurred within 
the church or cemetery.’® Not only a 
forbidden burial, but also the other ac- 
tions enumerated, would cause violation 
of a cemetery, if they took place within 
its limits. However, in each case it 
must be both certain and notorious that 
the violation took place within church 
or cemetery. 

The crime will be notorious in fact, 
if it is publicly known, and if it was 
committed under such circumstances 
that it cannot be concealed or excused 
by any legal defense or interpretation 
(Canon 2197, n. 3). In most of the 
offenses causing violation, this notoriety 
would not be present immediately. For 
example, there might be only a few 
witnesses or none at all present when 
a person committed suicide, so that the 
act is occult. However, from the time 
that the crime becomes a matter of 
public knowledge and notorious, the 
church or cemetery would be considered 
to be violated.!7 In the event of a sui- 
cide, it can easily happen that the 
strict requirements of Canon 1172 will 
not be fulfilled, because of the doubt 
that often exists concerning the im- 
putability of the act. If there is suffi- 
cient doubt in favor of the deceased 
person to justify ecclesiastical burial, it 
seems evident that there does not exist 
the certain and notorious crime neces- 
sary to violate a church. 

On the other hand, one cannot reason- 
ably act on the presumption that there 
is never grave guilt in the violation of 
church or cemetery unless it is proved. 
One can judge only from known cireum- 
stances of the culpability of a man who 
acts against the law, for no absolute 
conclusion as to a person’s guilt in con- 
science can be had by human knowl- 
edge.18 
** Berutti, loc. cit. 

% Coronata, loc. cit. 
'™ Woywod-Smith, loc. cit. 
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ACTIONS WITHIN THE CHURCH 


In addition to being both certain and 
notorious, the crimes of Canon 1172 
must be committed within the church 
(or cemetery), in order to bring about 
violation. This provision is to be under- 
stood strictly. Hence, a crime com- 
mitted in the sacristy or vestibule of a 
church, in the tower, or on the roof, 
would not cause violation.!® The base- 
ment of a church is considered part of 
the church, so far as violation of the 
edifice is concerned, only when it really 
serves for divine worship, and an en- 
trance leads from the interior of the 
church to the chapel in the basement, 
which thus forms one place of divine 
worship with the church.”” If there is 
a crypt or chapel under the church, hav- 
ing its own entrance outside the church 
proper, the violation of either church 
or crypt would not cause the violation 
of the other section.24 This would 
apply where there are an upper church 
and a lower church in the same building. 

Without entering into a discussion of 
all possible combinations of circum- 
stances, we can say that, if violation 
of a church is to result from the sinful 
-ausing of a death, the proximate cause 
of the death must be placed within the 
church itself. Thus, if a person within 
the church is mortally wounded by 
someone outside, violation results, even 
if the victim dies in some other place. 
On the other hand, if the criminal, 
while inside the church, fatally injures 
someone who is outside, there is no vio- 
lation.*? Logically, the same norm is 
to be applied to suicides, and to other 
actions from which there may follow a 


#® Abbo-Hannan, loc. cit. 
” Woywod-Smith, op. cit., p. 15. 
* Berutti, op. cil., p. 48, note 2. 
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copious shedding of blood. Likewise, 
a forbidden burial must actually take 
place within the church itself (or the 
cemetery). It does not suffice that the 
body be merely brought to the place.** 


EFFECTS OF VIOLATION 


Canon 1173 determines the effects 
following upon violation of a church. 
Before the church has been reconciled, 
it is forbidden to celebrate divine offices 
there, to administer the Sacraments, or 
to bury the dead. If the violation 
occurs during the Holy Sacrifice, the 
Mass, if it is before the canon or after 
the Communion, is to stop at once. 
In other words, the only exception made 
by Canon 1173 is that the Mass is not 
to be interrupted from the canon to 
the Communion. 

The celebration of Mass in a violated 
church would be a grave sin. However, 
in the presence of real necessity, the 
Ordinary, or even the rector of the 
church, could permit the Mass to be 
said. For example, the violation might 
occur on Sunday morning, in which 
ease the legislator would not wish to 
deprive the people of their opportunity 
to fulfill the obligation of hearing 
Mass.** Coronata remarks that the 
true necessity is less likely to occur 
under the present law, because the 
church can be reconciled with compara- 
tive ease. 


CEREMONY OF RECONCILIATION 


Canon 1174 requires that a violated 
church be reconciled as soon as possible, 
and declares that it may be reconciled 
ad cautelam, if there is doubt as to the 
violation. The approved liturgical rites 


* Gasparri, op. cit., n. 250. 
* Coronata, loc. cit. 
™ Gasparri, op. cit., n. 243. 
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for this ceremony are to be followed. 
Those for reconciling a blessed church 
will be found in.the Roman Ritual, and 
require the use of ordinary holy water. 
The ceremony for reconciling a conse- 
crated church is given in the Pontifical, 
and requires that the water to be used 
should receive a special blessing. If 
a priest performs this latter ceremony, 
he also uses the special blessing for the 
water. 

A blessed church can be reconciled 
by the rector, or by any priest who has, 
at least, his presumed permission for 
this (Canon 1176,$ 1). The reconcilia- 
tion of a consecrated church is reserved 
to the one who has authority to bless 
the chureh originally, that is, to the 
proper Ordinary (Canons 1156; 1176, 
$ 2). However, the Code allows the 
rector of a consecrated church to per- 
form the ceremony of reconciliation, if 
there is grave and urgent necessity, and 
if it is impossible to approach the Ordi- 
nary. The Ordinary is to be informed 
later of what was done. In some dio- 
ceses the faculty is given habitually of 
reconciling consecrated churches, so 
that special permission would not have 
to be sought. 

According to Canon 1175, if a church 
has been violated by the burial of an 
infidel or an excommunicated person 
under sentence, the body is to be re- 
moved before the reconciliation, if this 
he possible without grave inconvenience. 
Canon 1207 applies to cemeteries the 
same norms as are established for 
churehes. However, the Code appar- 
ently makes an exception as far as the 
removal of a body is concerned. Canon 


1242 directs that the body of an excom- 
municatus vitandus, buried in a sacred 
place, is to be removed, if this can be 
done without serious inconvenience. 
Consequently, there does not appear to 
be a strict obligation of removing from 
a cemetery, even after violation, the 
body of anyone but a person who was 
excommunicatus vitandus. The cere- 
mony of reconciliation, of course, should 
be performed, even if the body is 
allowed to remain where it was buried. 
The serious inconvenience, spoken of 
by the Canons, could easily arise from 
civil regulations that would prevent, or 
make very difficult, the exhumation of 
a body. 


PROFANATION OF THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT 


We have previously seen that Canon 
1172 lists the only crimes from which 
violation of a church results. Be- 
sause nothing is there said about pro- 
fanation of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment, this horrible crime, if it should 
occur in any church, would not cause 
violation of the church. Consequently, 
there is no obligation to perform the 
ceremony of reconciliation, nor is there 
any need for that ceremony. 

It is fitting that proper services of 
reparation should take place, if there 
has been profanation of the Holy Eu- 
charist. In a particular case reported 
from a country other than the United 
States, the Sacred Congregation ordered 
that public services of reparation should 
be held.*5 


* Canon Law Digest, I1 p. 389. 
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The Layman and the Parish 
Priest 


By GERARD WEBER, §S.T.L. 


2. AN EARLIER issue of THE 
HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL REVIEW an 
attempt was made to analyze the prob- 
lem of “reforming of parents” and the 
rarious solutions to this problem offered 
to a parish priest in America today. 
(“The Parish Priest in America,” Oc- 
tober, 1952.) At the end of the article 
the author concludes: “the parish priest 
alone can accomplish the task of re- 
forming parents. Other agents cau 
help, but will never sueceed if he fails. 
Even if all the others fail to do their 
task well, indeed, the parish priest can 
still confidently expect to effect a degree 
of reform through his own efforts.” The 
author claims to be no expert, but 
speaks from the general knowledge and 
experience of a parish priest in America. 
Starting from this basis, another parish 
priest, speaking from less -experience, 
more than likely, would like to re- 
examine the premises and conclusions 
of the author. 

I would like to restrict my remarks to 
the effectiveness of Catholie Action for 
and by families, because it is in this 
field that I have had some experience 
as a chaplain of the Christian Family 
Movement. 

First, some general principles, from 
which we must always start. If they do 
not seem to work out in particular cases, 
we must either re-examine our princi- 
ples or our method of applying them. 
However, if the method of applying the 
principles is imperfect, we should not re- 
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ject the principles for that reason. 


CLERGY AND LAITY 
IN JOINT EFFORT 


The task of reforming the families of 
America is a task which confronts the 
Church, not just the clergy. It is a 
task which Christ is going to do through 
His Chureh, and the Church is the 
Mystical Body of Christ, composed of 
laity as well as clergy. Therefore, while 
it is true that the clergy are the more 
important parts of the Body of Christ, 
that they have most responsibility, and 
that they must guide the apostolic ac- 
tivities of the Body, nevertheless, they, 
alone, are insufficient for the following 
reasons: 

1. There are not enough priests. “The 
task of the Church is one rendered more 
difficult by the facet that while the 
Chureh as a whole has grown greatly, 
the number of clergy has not increased 
in proportion.” (Pius XII, The Lay 
Its Need Today, October 





Apostolate 
14, 1951.) 

2. The clergy have their own proper 
vork which they must do, and so they 
must try to keep themselves free to do 
this work. “Besides, the clergy must, 
above all, keep themselves free for the 
exercise of the sacred ministry proper 
to the sacerdotal state which no one else 
‘an do for them.” (Pius XII, ibid.) 

3. The laymen have their own proper 
work to do in the Mystical Body, which 
the clergy should not do for them, and 
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which the clergy cannot do for them. 
“Because Christ the Head holds such 
an eminent position, one must not think 
that He does not require the Body’s 
help. Yet this must be held, 
marvelous though it appear, Christ re- 
quires His members. Deep mys- 
tery this, subject of inexhaustible medi- 
tation; that the salvation of many de- 
pends on the prayers and voluntary 
penances which the members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ offer for this 
intention, and on the assistance of pas- 
tors of souls and of the faithful, espe- 
cially of fathers and mothers of families 
which they must offer to our divine 
Saviour, as though they were His as- 
sociates.” (Pius XII, Mystici Corpo- 


ris.) 
APOSTOLATE OF LIKE TO LIKE 


Both the clergy and the laity are 
needed to carry out Christ's work in 
the world, and if this work is done ac- 
cording to the oft-repeated dictum of 
Pius XI, that there must be “an aposto- 
late of like to like,” families will be the 
apostles to families. 

The lay people cannot do the job 
alone, because they need the guidance, 
the inspiration, the spifitual direction 
and the help of the clergy. The priests 
cannot do the task alone, because they 
need the practical know-how of the 
layman, the heads and hands of the 
layman in the actual situation. A 
brilliant mind in a truneated body 
without arms or legs is extremely handi- 
capped, to say the least; so too, the 
clergy will be handicapped practically 
to the point of helplessness, if they try 
to “reform” parents without the help 
of other parents. 

All action must be based on princi- 
ples, and the principles laid down by 
the Pope are safe to follow in all cir- 
cumstances. All we have to do is figure 
out some way to put them into practice. 


Perhaps it will be objected that in this 
country no one has found a way to make 
these principles live in the lives of 
people. This is subject to debate. 

The first practical objection of the 
author of the article mentioned, is that 
most Catholic laymen in our country 
do not have the necessary knowledge 
and faith to reform parents; that they 
would be the blind leading the blind. 
This may be true about a great many 
people (datum, sed non concessum). 
Most certainly, however, it is not true 
about all Catholic parents, and not all 
Catholies have been called to the more 
strict forms of the apostolate. In the 
Pope’s own words: “God has not given 
to everyone the possibility or the apti- 
tude to the apostolate in the strict 
sense” (Pius XII, The Lay Apostolate 
—Its Need Today). The point is that 
He has given it to some people, and we 
must use those people. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF 
CANA CONFERENCES 


Earlier in the article the author of the 
October article dismisses retreats, mis- 
sions, and Cana Conferences as ineffec- 
tive in “reforming families.” While it 
may be true that they are not the only 
means, nor the exclusive means of 
achieving this end, they are tremen- 
dously effective in educating and form- 
ing the spiritual life of apostolic couples. 
Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on re- 
treats said, “Our own regions likewise 
require compact companies of 
pious laymen who, united to the apos- 
tolic hierarchy by close bonds of charity, 
may help it with active industry, devot- 
ing themselves to the manifold works 
and labors of Catholic Action, and we 

regard these sacred exercises (re- 
treats) as upper chambers 
wherein one learns the ardent 
spirit of the apostolate, its diligence, its 
labors, its deeds of daring.” 
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Perhaps Father Schwarz’s experience 
has been contrary, but this author has 
found that Cana Conferences, even not 
teaching by deed, and restricted to 
comparatively few people, have been 
highly effective in making better 
Catholics of those who attend, and ‘in 
making many of them apostolic. 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY MOVEMENT 


The organizations of specialized 
Catholic Action realize the need for the 
formation of people spiritually and in- 
tellectually, and try to bring this about 
by the very plan of their meetings. In 
an organization such as the Christian 
Family Movement, whose bi-weekly 
meetings deal with the gospel, liturgy, 
and everyday problems, viewed in the 
light of Christian doctrine, people very 
quickly get a rather complete practical 
work-a-day idea of their faith. They 
may not be ready to sit for an S.T.D. 
examination, but they do acquire, 
within a year or two, all the essentials 
of the Faith, thought out and talked out 
in their own language. If we say that 
people do not have enough knowledge, 
then we must admit that the priest is 
not able to save marriage either, because 
priests have been preaching and teach- 
ing for many years on the subject. 
What is needed with a great many 
Catholics is not knowledge, so must as 
help in connecting their knowledge with 
everyday living. 

Again, while it may be true (datum, 
sed non concessum) that the faith and 
morals of many Catholics are weak, 
especially on the question of birth 
control, we must still acknowledge that 
many people do have truly Christian 
ideals about these matters. According 
to Father Schwarz on this matter: “In 
many, if not most, cases, especially in 
the case of Catholic Actionists who are 


married, they will either be ‘blind 
leaders of the blind,’ or ineffective 
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leaders, since they will not be practicing 
what they seem to preach.” This is 
strong language, and an accusation 
against a great many good people, which 
experience will not corrobrate. In fact, 
one of the objections people have 
against joining so-called Catholic Ac- 
tion groups, is that the people who be- 
long seem to be having babies all the 
time. 

A bishop ence casually mentioned to 
a group of people in the Christian 
Family Movement, that the “sitter” 
problem would be solved, if they fol- 
lowed the old-fashioned principle of 
taking their children with them to meet- 
ings. This particular group of seven 
couples, at that time, had forty-two 
children, none of whom were yet out of 
high school. 


LAY APOSTOLATE OF EXAMPLE 


More people than we realize are 
looking for leadership and moral sup- 
port in leading a Christian life. In an 
informal survey taken among a fairly 
well-to-do group, the main reason for 
family limitation did not seem to be 
fiancial, but social. The pressures put 
on a woman having a third and fourth 
child were tremendous. They ranged 
from heart-to-heart talks by mothers, 
to nasty and dirty remarks by the 
neighbors. Many of these people just 
need the example and companionship of 
Catholics who love large families to 
fulfill their duties as Christian parents. 

Secondly, the difficulty is brought up 
that, even if good people could be found, 
the priest could not find time to train 
Most priests would not have 


They 


‘an, however, train them in groups, and 


them. 
time to train them, one by one. 


they can put into their hands a method 
of self-training such as is offered by 
the Christian Family Movement and 
various other Catholic Action groups. 
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Ab esse ad posse valet illatio. In sixty 
parishes in Chicago, assistants and 
pastors right now are finding time to 
train about one thousand couples every 
two weeks, and some of the largest and 
busiest parishes are included in that 
number. If a job is important enough, 
it will be done. 


BIRTH CONTROL NOT 
THE ONLY ISSUE 


The final objection is that people to- 
day look to “the expert, the specialist,” 
for advice, and, furthermore, that they 
would not heed the good example of 
the Catholic Actionist who has seven or 
eight children. Hence, he concludes 
that the priest who is the specialist in 
the knowledge of God, will be the one 
to “reform” families. The American 
people have other qualities which must 
also be considered. There are the prag- 
matists. They want to see how things 
work out in reality. Theory means 
little or nothing to them, so that every 
priest, for example, has been asked time 
and time again what he, as a single 
man, knows about marriage. Because 
the priest does not have a family of his 
own, most people consider him a pure 
theorist in domestic matters. On the 
other hand, a well-run large family 
makes a tremendous impression on the 
people who live near it. People will 
say, “If they can take care of eight, 
perhaps we can take care of one more.” 
Anyway, birth control is hardly the 
only problem facing the American 
family. Perhaps it is not even the 
major one. There are housing problems, 
financial problems, recreational prob- 
lems, religious problems, and many 
other serious problems facing every 
family. The priest is certainly not an 
expert on all these problems. He is the 
theorist who supplies the general princi- 
ples, but it must be a good Catholic 
family which accepts those principles 


and works them out in practice. This 
family in time will be the “expert” on 
happy living, not the priest. 

The question of “reforming” families 
in this country is not limited to Catho- 
lic families, but it must include all 
families, Protestant, Jewish, pagan. 
These people most certainly will not 
look to the priest even though they 
might, in a vague way, consider him a 
professional or an expert in religious 
matters. However, they will be in- 
fluenced by their Catholic neighbors, 
whom they see possessing the secret of 
a happy family life. 


NEITHER, ALONE, CAN DO IT 


I will admit that there may not be 
vast numbers of Catholic parents who 
are willing to undertake the apostolate, 
but there are some. Christ started with 
a very small group, and we can do no 
better than to imitate Him. The po- 
tential is tremendous. Five years ago 
the Christian Family Movement num- 
bered, at the most, forty couples in 
the United States. Now there are ap- 
proximately four thousand couples 
scattered in one hundred and twenty- 
five cities from coast to coast. These 
are young Catholics who are willing 
and eager to help the priest convert 
families. They are couples who are 
trying to remedy their deficiencies of 
knowledge and spirituality under the 
guidance of the priests, and they are 
couples who are making a dent in their 
environments. They need the help of 
the priest, to be sure, but the priest 
needs them just as badly; neither can 
do without the other. “The eye cannot 
say to the foot, I have not need for you, 
” The Chureh and the Church 
alone, will “reform” families. The 
Church is made up of laity as well as 

Both for this 
Neither, alone, can do it. 


Gt. .« « 


clergy. 
work. 


are necessary 
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The Priest and the Service 
of Eminence 


By EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


A GOOD MANY years ago the pres- 
ent writer coined the phrase, “The 
Service of Eminence.” Since then it has 
appeared in many articles and ad- 
dresses and has been the subject of 
many conversations. Never, so far as 
we remember, has its meaning been con- 
tradicted. But to put it in practice and 
to promote the thing for which it stands 
is another matter. By the “service of 
eminence” we mean that service which 
the individual Catholic can render to 
the Church, to the state and to his fel- 
low men, by being outstandingly ex- 
cellent in whatever he is called on to do. 

Mediocrity is common and usual. To 
stand out from among one’s fellows is 
exceptional and striking. The emi- 
nence of which we speak is not the 
eminence of inborn genius or special 
talent. It is the distinction which comes 
from hard work well directed and so 
persevering that it brings with it a 
special excellence and capacity for 
achievement. In this sense anyone with 
sufficient health and good will and per- 
severance can become eminent. 


GREATNESS: A 
DISTINCTION IN TERMS 


It is said that one of his admirers 
once remarked to Theodore Roosevelt: 
“Mr. Roosevelt, I think you are a very 
great man.”’ Mr. Roosevelt considered 
the statement objectively. “Well, my 
friend,” he said, “there are different 
kinds of greatness. If you mean that 1 
am that sort of great man who has 
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great inborn talent, genius, exceptional 
natural capacity, I do not think that, 
in that sense, I am great. But if by a 
great man you mean one who will per- 
sist in his efforts in spite of obstacles, 
who will keep on trying without dis- 
couragement, and use everything that 
God gave him, so as to accomplish 
things which other men could do but 
will not do, then, perhaps, in that sense 
I am great.” 

It was a wise observation, surely. If 
eminence, outstanding achievement de- 
pended solely on natural talent, then 
the great majority of mankind would 
have to despair of eminence. It is only 
the exceptional who have genius, or 
even extraordinary talent. But men of 
average gifts, who will work, study, 
pray, profit by their faults and mistakes 
to do better the next time, who will use 
self-criticism and the criticism of others 
to improve constantly in what they do, 
these men can arrive at a more sure 
and solid eminence than is possible to 
the highly gifted who have not the 
power of perseverence and application. 

At the same time experience con- 
vinees us that the number of those who 
will render the “service of eminence” by 
working very hard and winning special 
achievement, is comparatively small. 
The average individual is likely to be 
satisfied with very mediocre achieve- 
ments, either because of timidity or 
diffidence or, much more frequently, be- 
‘ause of the disinclination to hard and 
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continued work. In other words, the 
price of the “service of eminence’ is 
high in self-sacrifice, application, and 
devotion, and only a few are willing to 
pay it. 

On the other hand, those who do 
render this “service of eminence” are 
more credit to the Church, render more 
service to their fellow men than many 
mediocre individuals who are just con- 
tent to “get by,” earn a living and to 
take it easy as much and as often as 
they can. 


SELF-COMPLACENCY ALIEN 
TO EMINENCE 


The importance of the “service of 
eminence” can be measured by think- 
ing of the fact that it is the eminent 
who control the world. Men and 
women who are outstanding in their 
work or profession are the natural 
leaders of the people. To know more 
than anyone else, to be able to do more 
than anyone else, to be prepared and 
suffer and work beyond others, these 
are the qualifications for leadership. 
Hence, since there is such a great need 
for leadership both in the Chureh and 
the State, in business and in all human 
activities, to become eminent in what- 
ever one is doing is a great service, most 
needed in our own day. One need only 
read the daily newspaper to see how 
true this is. A comparatively small 
group of men and women control even 
our democratic, or, at least, republican 
society. The makers of public opinion, 
the leaders of public thought are the 
eminent ones in each department of 
human action. Men and women who 
have seorned delights and lived labo- 
rious days are the ones who sway the 
people. The easy-going, the compla- 
cent do not usually have much influence 
On the other hand, 
unusual achievement in any one line 
sometimes gives the individual who at- 


on their fellows. 


tains it an undue influence in other lines 
of thought. 


MISPLACED AUTHORITY 


An Einstein, who has won eminence 
by undoubted hard work and persever- 
ance in the realm of mathematical 
physies, is, therefore, no better fitted 
than the ordinary man to discuss theol- 
ogy. But when he does rashly attempt 
to do so, the simple people listen to him 
as if he were an oracle, forgetting the 
fact that mathematics and theology are 
poles apart, and that a man may be 
eminent as a mathematician but a 
dunce in theology. 

So too, the materialistic scientists of 
the nineteenth century, intoxicated with 
their self-acclaimed success in scien- 
tific research, did not hesitate to pro- 
claim their materialistic and atheistic 
philosophy as though they were oracles. 
Too many simple souls followed their 
leadership into the hell of unbeliet. 
Even today the dearth of Catholic 
leadership and eminence in the higher 
reaches of science is an obstacle to the 
conversion of many who might be led 
to the Chureh by the service of scien- 
tific eminence. 

I remember years ago on the campus 
of a great western university, we had, 
for a guide, a priest who happened to 
be holding a professorship in the un- 
usual subject for which he was specially 
qualified. As we went about the 
campus he pointed out this and that 
eminent figure. “There is Professor 
So-and-So, a world authority on anthro- 
pology. That other man, with the 
studious stoop and the bright bald fore- 
head, is one of the greatest authorities 
in America on protozoa.” 

The young students looked up to 
these men with awe, and anything 
which they said was treasured as the 
words of an oracle. Unhappily, there- 
their lectures they 


fore, when in 
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dropped remarks about religion, whici: 
were injurious to faith, the poor stu- 
dents experienced a chilling of faith 
which often ended in unbelief. If there 
were one eminent authority on that 
campus, known to be a fervent and 
practical Catholic, he would have given 
more moral support to the Catholic 
students, and would have helped the 
well-meaning non-Catholic students to 
find the faith more than a library of 
books. 


INFLUENCE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


In the world of art, of course, emi- 
nence depends more on special talent 
than it does in research or politics. 
But even there the man who has talent 
and will work hard enough to rise to 
eminence can ‘exert an unusual influ- 
ence. Literary men who acquire a wide 
circle of readers can heal or poison 
their minds with extraordinary ease. A 
good man who has this entrance into the 
minds of readers can help them greatly. 
The vicious, or those of false theories, 
‘an spread their vice or error most effec- 
tively because of the reputation they 
have secured as writers. 

Evidently this matter of “the service 
of eminence” ought to be of great con- 
cern to zealous priests and especially 
here in the United States where Cath- 
olics have such free and wide oppor- 
tunities for achieving this service. The 
enormous number of our citizens who 
are well-educated, and therefore, open 
to intellectual influence, makes it pos- 
sible for an eminent man to do good 
here beyond what is possible in most 
of the other countries. Where a man 
has become outstanding in public life, 
in a profession, in music, literature, art, 
he has an immense audience whom he 
can help and sway by the very fact that 
he has achieved outstanding eminence 
in his chosen work. 

Who can doubt that a great deal of 
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the false liberalism, agnosticism, 1- 
differentism in religious matters, which 
are such a blight on our young folk, has 
come from the misuse of the power of 
men of eminence. Where it is possible 
to encourage and educate a number of 
our Catholics to take these positions ot 
influence, we can help to save our own 
young people, who are perverted in such 
numbers in the non-Catholic institu- 
tions of learning, and we can also bring 
many non-Catholics into the Church, 
the logic and beauty and strength of 
whose teaching will give them happiness 
and peace. 


PRIESTLY AVOCATIONS 


What can the priest do to encourage 
the “service of eminence?” He can do 
very much, both personally and by his 
influence on others. Many priests have 
opportunities for  self-development. 
With system and determination they 
can take up special studies, pursue spe- 
cial avocations which are not inconsist- 
ent with their priestly office and duty. 
Literature, art, history, and other ave- 
nues of achievement are open to priests. 
If a priest will devote himself to learn- 
ing something about everything, as the 
old phrase goes, and will, in addition, 
become a specialist in some worthwhile 
and interesting line of study, he can 
greatly increase his influence, especially 
among those who are like-minded. 

The “service of eminence” has many 
grades and degrees, and even its lower 
reaches are worth while. Many men 
and women have been drawn to study 
about the Church and have become con- 
verts, simply because a priest was in- 
terested in the things in which they 
were interested. Through such con- 
tact the priest was able to explain to 
them the teachings of the Church. 

An old priest used to remark that 
every man ought to have three hob- 
bies—-spiritual, intellectual, and man- 
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ual. That is to say, he ought to be 
particularly interested in some devo- 
tion, some study, and some manual 
work to which he can turn in leisure 
moments, and which will relieve and 
refresh him from the routine of every 
day. By choosing a worth-while hobby, 
and then by keeping at it through the 
years, a priest can acquire an extra- 
ordinary depth of knowledge which will 
greatly increase his influence over 
others. Usually it is not the things 
that we possess in common with others 
that make us eminent; it is that special 
information or skill, which can be ac- 
quired by persistent and _ constant 
efforts. 


CATHOLIC LAY LEADERS LAG 


When it comes to encouraging other 
priests and Catholic lay folk to practice 
this ‘service of eminence,” the priest is 
in an especially advantageous position. 
Many young men, if they were fired by 
the words of the priest, to aspire after 
some special eminence, would become 
more influential and more valued mem- 
bers of the Church and of society. The 
priest talks to so many people, has the 
confidence of the young, is able to help 
them from his own experience. The 
priest can help so many, if they are 
capable enough, toward this “service of 
eminence,” which will so enrich their 
own lives and make them so much more 


helpful to others. Catholie people are 
greatly in need, it would seem, of this 
encouragement. Generally speaking it 
is not the Catholics who tower above 
their fellows in the professions, in art, 
in literature, in statesmanship. Survey 
the leaders of the nation, count the 
prominent statesmen, the leading 
writers, the educated professors and see 
how many of them are fervent Cath- 
olies. 

It is the priest above all other men 
who can do most to stir our Catholic 
people to the desire of the “service of 
eminence.” In his sermons and confer- 
ences, in the meetings of the parish 
societies, in his private talks with indi- 
vidual Catholics, if he keeps pointing 
out the need of the Church for more 
outstanding leaders, the technique of 
becoming eminent, the study, fervor, 
self-sacrifice and perseverance that lift 
a man above others and make him able 
to lead and inspire because of his emi- 
nence, if he does all this, he will raise 
the stature of the laity to eminence. 

The instructions of the priest, the 
encouragement given by the priest to 
individuals who show some promise of 
the “service of eminence,” will be 
among the most fruitful and effective 
helps that he can render both to the in- 
dividuals, and the Church, and the 
State, whom they can serve. 
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Passtonism Rather than 
Pacifism 


By JOSEPH M. MceNULTY 


- in its primary meaning, 
is the tranquillity of order. In a world 
wounded by original sin, there will be 
always some disorder. The promise of 
peace on earth, at the first Christmas, 
was limited to men of good will. Only 
they possess the principle of order, 
which is subjection to the will of God. 

Peace has another meaning, too, 
namely the absence of violence or strife. 
In this sense, also, peace will never be 
universally realized, because there will 
always be conflict between men of good 
will and men of bad will. In fact, the 
Prince of Peace, Himself, declared that 
He had come to bring not peace, but 
the sword. The Gospel of Peace will 
ever be a source of division between the 
servants of God and the servants of 
Satan. 


PACIFISM SINS BY DEFECT 


Perhaps these considerations at first 
suggest a hopeless feeling that the peace 
movement is a mirage. If by “peace 
movement” is understood a project to 
abolish all violence, the ideal, however 
noble, does seem to be incapable of 
realization in a sinful world. The 
wicked will never hesitate to use vio- 
lence, when it seems to be a quick or 
effective means for their purpose. 

Admitting this, many good people, 
in their abhorrence of war and in their 
zeal for peace, have pledged themselves 
to non-violence, even in the face of un- 
just attacks. They are known as paci- 
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fists, and their program is called Paci- 
fism. 

Because so many pacifists seem to 
have no positive alternative to just war, 
as a means of defeating aggression, 
pacifism has come to be regarded as an 
imprudent, impractical solution to wars 
and rumors of wars. 

From this point of view, pacifism, as 
commonly understood, sins by defect. 
It appears to tolerate, without adequate 
protest, wrongs done to others. To that 
extent it fails to do justice to Our Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 38-48). 


TEACHING OF AQUINAS, 
EXAMPLE OF CHRIST 


As St. Thomas Aquinas explains: 
“Not to resist evil may be understood 
in two ways: first, in the sense of for- 
giving wrong done to oneself, and this 
may pertain to perfection . . . secondly, 
in the sense of tolerating, without pro- 
test, wrongs done to others, and this 
pertains to imperfection, or even to vice, 
if one be able to resist the wrongdoer 
in a suitable way.” 

To fail in protecting the rights of a 
neighbor is really a disorder, incompat- 
ible with that tranquillity of order 
which is true peace. Nevertheless, if 
pacifism has been found wanting as a 
safeguard of order and peace, even the 
just war has hardly been successful in 
excluding disorder from the world. 

It remained for Our Lord to show the 
way to safeguard our neighbor and to 
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restore order, “making peace through 
the Blood of His Cross” (Col. i. 20). 
“Greater love than this no one has, 
that one lay down his life for his 
friends” (John xv. 13). 

The practise of Jesus in His Passion 
indicates that His Sermon on the Mount 
was more than a recommendation of 
non-violence. It was an appeal for 
self-denial, beginning with a denial of 
one’s natural impulse to strike back at 
an evil-doer. Non-violence to enemies 
is only the first step in the process of 
overcoming evil; it is not the entire 
method, as so many pacifists seem to 
think. The refusal to return physical 
violence for physical violence is merely 
the psychological basis on which the 
technique of self-denial operates, even 
to the point of self-sacrifice and the 
giving of one’s life for his neighbor. 

So the example of Jesus was not only 
a refusal to use physical violence 
against His killers, but also a total love 
for His Father and for all mankind. 
It was a complete giving of Himself, 
Body and Blood, for the defense of 
humanity against Satan. The non- 
violence of the Saviour was the outward 
sign of His charity which conquers evil 
by works of mercy. 

Because pacifism, by concentrating 
on non-violence, has not sufficiently 
emphasized this total giving of self for 
the common good through works of 
mercy and sacrificial suffering, it does 
not attract the faithful. They look to 
the example of their Master in His 
Passion to achieve the degree of peace 
possible in this world. They realize 
the Father’s pleasure to reconcile all 
things unto Himself through Jesus 
“making peace through the Blood of 
His Cross, both as to the things that 
are on earth, and the things that are in 
Heaven”. 


PEACE THROUGH THE BLOOD 
OF THE CROSS 


‘ 
Peace through the Blood of His 
Cross, “as to the things that are in 
Heaven,” is an accomplished effect, 
made present by each Mass. If peace 
through the Blood of His Cross as to 
things on earth is wanting, the reason 
may be found in a failure of the faith- 
ful to continue the complete role of 
Jesus on the Cross. For while enemy 
soldiers unjustly deprived Him of life 
and liberty, the actions of Our Lord 
crucified were in two directions. Ver- 
tically, toward God, He offered Himself 
as the sacrifice of charity; horizon- 
tally, toward man, He displayed the 
non-violence of charity. His followers 
have indeed perpetuated the sacri- 
ficial action of the Saviour through the 
Mass, but they have not always treated 
enemy soldiers as He did, while offering 
the sacrifice of His Body and His Blood. 
Hence, the Mass may be considered as 
the unfailing vertical motion of the 
Cross, making peace through the blood 
of His Cross as to things in Heaven. 
Non-violent charity toward enemies 
may be described as the horizontal 
motion of the Cross, making peace as 
to things on earth, only in so far as 
it is practised by nations and by indi- 
viduals. For, as Benedict XV taught, 
the same Gospel law of charity ap- 
plies to nations as to individuals, na- 
tions being merely collections of indi- 
viduals (Pacem Dei, May, 1920). 
Peace, then, waits for the faithful to 
echo St. Paul’s enthusiasm: “I, Paul, 
rejoice in my sufferings for you, 
and fill up those things, that are want- 
ing of the sufferings of Christ, in my 
flesh, for His Body, which is the 
Chureh” (Col. i. 24). 


PACIFISM NEGATIVE, 
PASSIONISM POSITIVE 


Passionism. therefore, rather than 
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pacifism, is the practical application of 
the Sermon on the Mount to collective 
conflicts. Pacifism has become so com- 
pletely an ideal of non-violence exclu- 
sively, that it cannot attract the Chris- 
tian conscience which is so concerned 
with total love of God and man. While 
pacifism seems to be a negative prin- 
ciple, passionism has all the positive 
appeal of the Sacred Passion, as the 
supremely powerful way of overcoming 
evil and saving all, by giving up even 
body and blood to the works of mercy. 
““If thy enemy is hungry, give him 
food; if he is thirsty, give him drink; 
for by so doing thou wilt heap coals of 
fire upon his head.’ Be not overcome 
by evil, but overcome evil with good” 
(Romans xii. 20-21). 

Nevertheless, God might tell His 
servants that they should use violence 
for a good cause. The holy wars in the 
Old Testament, and Joan of Are in the 
New Testament are instances. Yet, 
apart from heavenly voices or infallible 
papal decisions calling for just violence, 
a Christian is certainly justified in 
imitating Christ’s Passion, by refusing 
to return violence for violence, and by 
overcoming evil through self-sacrifice 
and the works of mercy. 


PASSIONISM IS THE WAY OF 
THE CROSS 


If the faithful reject pacifism for 
passionism, it is only because passion- 
ism is the Way of the Cross; not because 
they distrust the good faith of the paci- 
fists. Pacifist idealism is worthy of 
genuine respect. On the other hand, 
one cannot believe in: the honesty of 
peace campaigns sponsored by the 
Soviet and its sympathizers. The Red 
regimes are based on terrorism and class 
warfare. Violence, hatred, and deceit 
are to Communism what meekness, 
love, and truth are to Christianity. 
Convinced absolutely of the bad faith 
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of their rulers, the captive Christian 
peoples should refuse to support the 
peace pledges of slave-driving muni- 
tions makers, until the Red Army is 
disbanded. 

Even at the risk of suffering and 
death, slaves should decline to make 
weapons which will be used against the 
free nations of the world. Imitating the 
great love of the Saviour, they may lay 
down life itself for their brethren who 
are free, that freedom may not be de- 
stroyed by the armaments manufac- 
tured in the Soviet slave-states. As 
John Foster Dulles has said so well: 
“The empire of Soviet Communism can 
be disintegrated from within. Already 
it is overextended, covering 800 million 
people of what were recently nineteen 
different independent nations. That 
structure could be cracked by passive 
resistance, slow-downs, and né6n-co- 
operation.” 

Passionism, therefore, the imitation 
of Our Lord refusing to conform to dis- 
order, can inspire the faithful behind 
the Iron Curtain to resist organized evil. 
It can make them willing to suffer and 
die with Christ, rather than fight their 
free brethren, rather than cooperate in 
the making of armaments which would 
destroy human freedom in the West as 
well as in the East. 

Indeed it would seem that a deter- 
mined imitation of Christ, laying down 
His life for His friends, is the only way 
in which a completely disarmed people 
can obey the words of the Supreme 
Pontiff: “No state, or group of states 
can calmly accept political slavery and 
economic ruin. In the event of an 
offensive, the peaceful, so attacked, not 
only have the right, but also the duty 
to defend themselves” (Pope Pius XII 
to Pax Christi delegates, September, 
1952). 
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Chapters from the 
Gospel of St. John 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


III. Our Lord’s Miracles 


Ow OF THE most striking char- 
acteristics of the books of the Old 
Testament is their insistence on the 
dogma of the oneness of God. “Hear, 
© Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord” (Deut. vi: 4). Similar texts 
occur again and again on almost every 
page of the ancient Hebrew writings. 
This surprising insistence on a truth 
which reason itself, when rightly used, 
brings home to us, is surely due to the 
ancient Israelites’ disconcerting pro- 


clivity toward the beliefs and idolatrous 


practices of their pagan neighbors. 
Alone among all the peoples of antiquity 
the progeny of Abraham was _ the 
chosen depositary of divine revelation. 
The Jews were God’s peculiar people in 
the most literal sense of that word. 
They were truly spes mundi, the hope 
of the world, since to them God made 
the promise of sending a Messiah into 
the world, and of their race He would 
be born. In spite of the special provi- 
dence of which they were the objects, 
the Jews proved a dull and hard-hearted 
race of men, ever ready to worship the 
most hideous deities of their neighbors 
on the slightest provocation. Thus, 
when Moses tarried on Sinai, from the 
summit of which Yaweh had so recently 
spoken to them, the fickle populace 
promptly requested Aaron, brother of 
Moses. to make for them a god like the 


gods they had seen in Egypt, that secd- 
plot of superstition. 


DOCTRINE OF TRINITY 
IN OLD TESTAMENT 


It is impossible to ascertain exactly 
to what extent the knowledge of God 
had become obscured in the mind of the 
descendants of Jacob during their so- 
journ in the land of the Pharaohs, but 
the episode of the Golden Calf makes 
it fairly evident that their loyalty to 
the true God was exceedingly precari- 
ous, in spite of the signs and wonders 
that had marked their deliverance from 
bondage. In any case, for the time 
being God revealed Himself only very 
gradually. Throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, stress is laid on the basic truth 
of the oneness of God. There can be 
but little doubt that if the dogma of the 
trinity of persons had been put before 
such a people, they would have imag- 
ined that these three adorable persons 
were three gods. But this does not 
mean that the fundamental dogma of 
true religion was completely unknown; 
on the contrary, it was adumbrated, as 
theologians put it, in many a passage 
of the sacred volume, and that with 
progressive clarity. There can be no 
doubt that the great Saints and Patri- 
archs of the Old Law, above all, the 
great Prophets, who in the Old Testa- 
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ment were what the Fathers of the 
Chureh are in the New, were not igno- 
rant of this mystery. This is particu- 
larly true of the Saints who lived in the 
period immediately preceding the ad- 
vent of the Messiah; for instance, the 
priest Zachary, the father of the Fore- 
runner, and, of course, of the Baptist, 
himself. Above all, our Lady’s mind 
was fully enlightened on this subject. 
If she had not had a deeper knowledge 
of the nature of the deity, the Angel of 
the Inearnation would have had to 
begin his mission by explaining to her 
that the oneness of the divine essence 
did not exclude the trinity of Persons. 
Mary's wonder and astonishment were 
not called forth by the fact that the 
Angel spoke to her of the Son of the 
Most High and of the Holy Spirit, but 
rather to the circumstance that for the 
moment she could not see how mother- 
hood—even such a motherhood as was 
put before her—was compatible with 
the state of virginity in which she had 
lived up till then, and in which she in- 
tended to continue in the time to come. 


CHRIST’S CLAIM TO 

DIVINE SONSHIP 

It was otherwise with the mass of the 
people. The mystery of the trinity was 
practically unsuspected by them, just 
as modern Jews will not hear of it. If 
we bear this in mind, it becomes so 
much easier to account for the attitude 
toward Jesus of even some of the more 
educated of His contemporaries. They 
shocked, or pretended to be 
shocked, by our Lord’s claim to divin- 
ity. Yet such were the wonders and 
portents wrought by Him in confirma- 
tion of this claim, that there remained 


were 


no valid excuse for their unbelief: “If 
I had not done among them the works 
that no other man hath done, they would 
not have sin; but now they have both 
seen and hated both Me and My 
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Father” (John xv: 24). Our Lord here 
‘alls God His Father. In a number of 
Old Testament texts, especially in the 
psalms and the prophets, God is de- 
scribed, or describes Himself, as a 
father while men are spoken of as His 
children. However, the Jews perceived 
quite well that Jesus claimed God for 
His Father in a transcendental sense, 
and though He called Him Father, He 
also claimed equality with Him: “I and 
the Father are one.” When He asked 
the Jews why they wanted to stone 
Him, in spite of the “many good works” 
which He had done before their eyes, 
they answered that it was not because 
of these works that they sought to 
destroy Him, but, “because that thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God” 
(John x: 30, 32, 33). 

Our Lord appealed to His miracles 
in support of His claim to divine son- 
ship. St. John’s gospel was written for 
no other purpose. Christ’s miracles sur- 
passed anything that could be read in 
the pages of the Old Testament. His 
teaching, too, was incomparably supe- 
rier to that of the prophets of old; in 
fact, our Lord distinctly and emphati- 
cally claimed for Himself an authority 
higher even than that of Moses: “You 
have heard that it was said to them of 
old’”—and the reference is obviously to 
Moses—“but I say to you...” (Matt. 
v: 21ff). 


JOHN’S SUBSTANTIATION OF 
CHRIST’S DIVINITY 


By the time St. John came to write 
his gospel the synoptists’ work was en- 
joying a wide circulation among the 
faithful. He accordingly set himself 
a different purpose, a frankly apolo- 
getic one, as we would say to-day. His 
aim was to show that “Jesus is the Son 
of God.” To this end he selected from 
an immense material certain prodigies 
which, on account of their unprece- 
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dented nature, were best calculated to 
substantiate the claim he made _ for 
Jesus, that He was the Logos, the 
Messiah, the very Son of the Most 
High: “Many other signs did Jesus in 
the sight of his disciples . . . these are 
written that you may believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing you may have life in his 
name” (John xx: 31). 

The miracles of our Lord are essen- 
tially “signs,” or, as we might say, 
“hints.” It is enough to read the 
simple, almost matter of fact, account 
of them in the gospel to realize that our 
Lord never exerted the omnipotence 
that was His for the sake of display, 
merely to show what He could do. All 
the miracles related in the gospel have 
a moral purpose. So true is this that it 
is the easiest thing in the world to detect 
the hand of the forger in the dazzling 
tales of wonders and prodigies which 
constitute the staple of the apocryphal 
gospels, fathered, though they are, 
upon some of the most venerable names. 
These fanciful concoctions convey an 
entirely wrong notion of our divine 
Saviour, who came into the world not 
to dazzle men by spectacular exhibitions 
of power, but rather to draw them to 
Himself by His sweet humility. The 
most wonderful feature of our Lord’s 
human life is surely this, that ““whereas 
He was rich, He became poor for our 
sakes, that through His poverty we 
might be made rieh” (2 Cor. vill: 9). 
St. John gives us the key to our Lord’s 
miracles when, after recounting the one 
with which He made His debut as a 
wonder-worker, he tells us that it was 
a “sign”: hoc fecit initium signorum 
Jesus et manifestavit gloriam suam. 

This first prodigy was also one of 
those He wrought because His human 
heart was touched with compassion. 
The gospel makes it quite clear that the 
raising to life of three dead people was 


due to His emotion at sight of human 
grief. It certainly was so at the raising 
of the young man of Naim; misericordia 
motus super eam, viz. the young man’s 
mother (Luke vii: 13). The young 
man was her only son, and she was a 
widow. Similar pity moved Him to 
recall to life a twelve-year-old child, 
her parents’ only daughter (Luke viii: 
54). In this instance we are told that 
Jesus “called aloud,” clamavit, as He 
was to do at the raising of Lazarus. 
The dead have a long way to come. 
They are so far away that the Master 
of life and death must raise His voice 
to make Himself heard. When on the 
last day all the dead shall rise, it will 
be in obedience to the same mighty 
voice: “the hour cometh wherein all 
that are in the graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God” (John v: 28). 
A tender friendship prompted a spec- 
tacular display of power at the very 
gates of Jerusalem. Qn this occasion 
the divine Friend mingled His tears with 
those of the dead man’s sisters. Non 
amas et deseris, is St. Augustine’s com- 
mentary. But it remains true that even 
on those occasions when “the goodness 
and loving-kindness of God, our 
Saviour, appeared” in so touching a 
fashion, there was always an ulterior 
motive in the wonder-worker’s mind. 
With an intuition which one expects to 
find in him, almost as a matter of 
course, St. John divined that motive 
from the first. 


THE WATER BLUSHES 


“My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
nor your ways My ways... as the 
heavens are exalted above the earth, so 
are My ways exalted above your ways 
and My thoughts above your thoughts” 
(Is. iv: 8,9). Nowhere does the truth 
of these words shine forth more brightly 
than in the mystery of the thirty years 
which Incarnate Wisdom chose to spend 
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in utter obscurity and, as it might seem 
¢o us in our more foolish moments, in 
seeming indifference to the task for 
which He had exchanged the splendors 
of heaven for the miseries of our human 
world. Not that the divine Teacher’s 
silent and laborious years at Nazareth 
do not hold a profound and all-impor- 
tant lesson for mankind. If the world 
is to be saved it must needs go to the 
school of the divine Carpenter, even as 
it must learn from Him the virtues of 
ineekness and humility which are the 
very antithesis of the world’s ideals. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CANA 


It is certain that during those long 
years, when men sickened and died all 
around Him, Jesus never once departed 
from the plan laid down for Him by the 
Father. Not once did He draw upon 
those wonderful reserves and resources 
of which He knew Himself to be 
possessed. Hence, the miracle of Cana, 
wrought in the first weeks of His public 
life, was positively the first manifesta- 
tion of His powers. St. John’s account 
of the astonishing occurrence has stirred 
the imagination of every generation of 
readers, perhaps less by reason of the 
amazing thing done by Jesus at a banal 
wedding feast, than on account of the 
light which the event sheds upon His 
person, upon His character, if one may 
use such a term when speaking of our 
Lord. 

The eternal Word came into the world 
in order to undo the havoe wrought by 
man’s rebellion against his Creator in 
the first hours of human history. In 
pursuance of this purpose it was not 
necessary for the Saviour to interfere 
violently with the normal course of 
human existence. The institution of 
marriage is the rock on which the whole 
structure of society rests. The sta- 
bility and intangible sanctity of the 
marriage contract are the indispensable 
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requisites for an ordered and happy 
existence, not only for the individual, 
but for society, itself, since society, or 
the State, is or should be but one great 
family, embracing and including every 
individual family. Yet in every age 
there have been men so purblind, as de- 
liberately to sap this foundation of 
civilized society, on the plea that mar- 
riage, as defined by the gospel and up- 
held by the Catholic Church, lays too 
heavy a burden upon wayward hu- 
manity. 


VIRGINITY EXTOLLED IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The Chureh of Christ has at all times 
extolled the beauty of virginity. It 
would be no exaggeration.to say that 
the practice of continence constitutes 
almost a fifth mark of the true Church. 
The Old Testament did not commend 
virginity, whereas in the New Testa- 
ment it is held up as an ideal for all 
who would model their life on the pat- 
tern of that of Christ and His Virgin- 
Mother. On the other hand, it is no 
less a fact that Christianity has raised 
what was until then no more than a 
natural contract to a new, hitherto 
undreamed of dignity. Christ made of 
marriage a sacrament, that is, a symbol 
and an effective means of heavenly 
grace, and the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Chureh have spoken and written of 
marriage in terms scarcely less fervent 
than those which they use when they 
extol continence and virginity. That 
strange genius of the second and third 
centuries, Tertullian, has written some 
admirable things about Christian mar- 
riage. After describing the evils of a 
mixed marriage (in those days a mar- 
riage between a Christian and a pagan) 
he paints a most attractive picture of 
a truly Christian partnership: “How 
ean we find words,” he asks, “to de- 
scribe the happiness of that marriage 
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which the Church joins together, and 
the oblation (viz. the Eucharistic sac- 
rifice) confirms and the blessing seals, 
the angels report and the Father rati- 
fies? For not even on the earth do sons 
marry rightly and lawfully without the 
consent of their fathers (according to 
Roman law). What a union is that of 
two believers, both of them of one hope, 
one vow, one discipline! no distinction 
of spirit or of flesh, but really ‘two in 
one flesh’ . . . together they pray, to- 
gether they fall on their knees, together 
they fast, teaching one another, exhort- 
ing one another, waiting on one another. 
Both are together in the chureh of God. 


together at the feast of God (Holy 
Communion), together in straits, in 
persecution, in consolation. Neither 


hides from the other, neither shuns the 
other, neither is a burden to the other. 
Freely the sick are visited, the needy 
supported. Psalms and hymns _re- 
sound between the two . . . Christ re- 
joices when He sees and hears such 
things. To such He gives His peace. 
‘where two are there He is also.’ ™ 


THE SOCIAL ORDER OF THE GOSPEL 


Here we have a picture of the ideal 
Christian marriage. Human nature be- 
ing what it is, the ideal is not easy of 
attainment, but the virtue of the sacra- 
ment never ceases to be operative. Its 
specific grace consists precisely in this, 
that it both partners to the 
contract with the strength and _ spirit 
which enable them to accommodate 
themselves to each other, to bear with 
each other, and to go on loving each 
other even after the attraction that 
first drew them together is only a pleas- 
ing memory. In our own days the whole 
institution of marriage is grievously 
jeopardized. Divorce, like a deadly 
canker, is eating into the vitals of the 


endows 


‘Ad Uzxorem, IT (Translation of Library of 
the Fathers). 


social body since it destroys the social 
unit, the family. Here is yet further 
evidence that the social order, estab- 
lished by the gospel of Christ, does more 
than enable a man to save his soul, and 
that compliance with its injunctions also 
secures his happiness in this world. 

Not without good reason, therefore, 
did He, who orders all things both 
sweetly and mightily, choose to in- 
augurate His public ministry by accept- 
ing an invitation to the wedding of a 
humble village couple. It would be in- 
teresting to know the names of these 
fortunate young people, but they are 
lost in the mists of the centuries. Any- 
way, never was occasion of this kind 
graced by such a presence. Mary, too. 
was there. The Catholic Church re- 
fuses to recognize as valid a marriage 
of Catholics not contracted in pres- 
ence of the priest. Surely this is be- 
cause she is anxious that the marriages 
of her children should not take place 
without the spiritual presence of Jesus 
and His blessed Mother. It was at 
Mary’s request that Jesus actually in- 
augurated that splendid series of won- 
ders and prodigies which time and again 
drew from the astonished spectators the 
enthusiastic erv: “He hath done all 
things well.” 


AS A FAVOR TO HIS MOTHER 


The miracle of Cana shows our Lord 
in a most attractive light. Here there 
was no question of relieving human dis- 
tress or physical suffering—it was only 
a question of “saving face.” Yet even 
this was deemed an adequate motive 
for a display of omnipotence. Though 
at first our Lord seemed unwilling to 
grant her request, Mary read into her 
Son’s answer, and still more into the 
smile which accompanied it, and into 
the tone of His voice, that her prayer 
was granted. Thus our Lord’s first 
miracle was wrought at His Mother’s 
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prayer, as was also His last, when, at 
the foot of the Cross where she stood, 
she pleaded for one of the men who was 
crucified by His side. Such, at any rate, 
is the opinion of many a devout com- 
mentator, though, of course, the gospel 
is silent on this matter. 

In his account of the miracle of Cana, 
St. John makes use of a remarkable ex- 
pression: Hoc fecit initium signorum 
Jesus et manifestavit gloriam 
suam. The portent was a hint. It 
pointed to the “glory” that was Christ’s. 
In the Hebrew Bible glory is often 
synonymous with power. The glory of 
Jesus was the hidden majesty of His 
godhead which He allowed to shine 
through the veil of His humanity. The 
human nature taken up by Him at the 
Incarnation may be compared to the 
armor of a medieval knight. It 
covered the warrior’s whole person with 
a coat of steel, so that the wearer looked 
like a statue of solid metal. In some 
such fashion—the comparison is mis- 
leading and must not be pressed—the 
humanity of Christ completely hid His 
divinity. Only on carefully chosen oc- 
casions Was a ray, as it were, of the 
divine glory allowed to pierce through 
«a chink of an infinitely attractive ar- 
mor of lowliness and seeming weak- 
ness. The miracles were hints thrown 
out to men of good will. 


MARRIAGE, SYMBOL OF 
INCARNATION 


In the Incarnation the divine Maj- 
esty became indissolubly united to our 
finite nature. Of this. wondrous union 
the marriage bond is the most apt sym- 
bol. Even as in the sacred hour of the 
Incarnation the Eternal Word espoused 
our nature for all eternity, so does the 
troth, plighted at the foot of the altar, 
forge a link between husband and wife, 
which no power, other than death, can 
ever break asunder. 
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The curiosity of scholars knows no 
limits. This instinct has caused them 
to look carefully into the six water pots. 
Did these vessels actually contain wine 
ufter our Lord had commanded the 
waiters to fill them with water, or did 
they draw water which only became 
wine when it was actually served to 
The question is of no great 
obvious 


the guests? 
practical importance. The 
meaning of the words seems to suggest 
that there was wine in the water pots. 
This is implied in the words of the 
hymn of the Epiphany: 


Aquae rubescunt hydriae, 
Vinumque jussa fundere 
Mutavit unda originem. 


By His kindly attention to a newly 
married couple, Jesus refuted in advance 
the fanaticism of those depressing folk 
who talk and act as if the juice of the 
grape were an invention of the devil. 
These people forget that like every other 
virtue, temperance lies midway between 
Wine is the natural bev- 
erage of Palestine. It is certain that 
our Lord drank the juice of the grape 
for we read in St. Matthew: “I say unto 
you, I will not drink from henceforth 
of this fruit of the vine.” 

The miracle of Cana may also have 
been meant to prepare the minds of men 


two extremes. 


for the incomparably greater change 
which is daily wrought in the Eucharis- 
tie sacrifice. This was surely one of the 
purposes of the miraculous feeding of 
the five thousand. 
symbol of a spiritual prodigy wrought 
as often as a sinner is converted. He 
who changed the lowly element of water 
into wine daily changes the most rebel- 
lious wills. These miracles of grace are 
far more wonderful than any of the 
physical signs and wonders by which 
Jesus showed forth His glory, “the glory 


The miracle is also a 


that was His and that becomes the 


Onlvy-Begotten of the Father.” 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By CLEMENT HENRY CROCK 





Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi 


(‘hrist’s Real Presence 


“A certain man gave a great supper and invited many” (Luke xiv: 16). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Why this feast. 
(2) How many view Christ today. 
(3) We adore the living Christ. 
(4) Others, too, believe as we do. 
(5) How we Christ's real 


presence. 


benefit from 


We are now within the octave of 
Corpus Christi, which feast we cele- 
brated last Thursday. The sad scenes 
that transpired in such rapid succession 
during Holy Week gripped our atten- 
tion so completely then, that we had 
little time for proper reflection upon the 
momentous event that transpired at the 
Last Supper on Holy Thursday just 
preceding the sorrowful events of Good 
Friday. Therefore, immediately after 
the glorious events of Easter and Pente- 
cost, the Chureh follows with the feast 
of Corpus Christi as a solemn reminder 
of the great Sacrament of Divine Love 
instituted by Jesus, our Saviour, on 
the night before He died. Through this 
memorable feast the Church wishes once 
more to indelibly impress upon our 
minds the solemn truths of this holy 
Sacrament, through which Jesus wishes 
to share with us all the fruits of His 
redemption. 


A PILGRIM IN THE HOLY LAND 


In spite of all that we have been 
taught and have heard, I often wonder 
how many Catholies grasp the full im- 
port of this Sacrament of Divine Love. 
Even many of our non-Catholic neigh- 
bors and friends are deeply impressed 
by the life of Jesus, our Saviour. But 
few, many of us included, fully realize 
that the fruits of Christ’s life and re- 
demption are permanently concentrated 
in what transpired at the Last Supper, 
the night before He died. This fact 
was forcibly brought home to me while 
still a young priest. I was invited to a 
dinner for all the service clubs in the 
city where I was pastor. The speaker 
of the evening was a man of the com- 
munity, a Methodist, who had just re- 
turned from a trip around the world. 
As he described to us the points of in- 
terest that had impressed. him along the 
way, this hard crusted business man 
could not hold back his emotions as he 
described to us his impressions of his 
visit to the Holy Land where the 
Saviour lived and died. He wept, and 
we all wept with him. From that mo- 
ment on, my one burning desire was to 
visit the Holy Land, so that I, too, 
might better be able to bring home my 
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message of the life and teachings ol 
Jesus Christ to my people whom | 
served as a Catholic priest. 

I borrowed what money I| could, and, 
us soon as I had accumulated enough, 
I made the trip to the Holy Land. | 
visited almost every spot made famous 
by the footsteps of our divine Saviour; 
His birthplace in Bethlehem; His ren- 
dezvous in Cairo, Egypt, where Joseph 
and Mary had fled with the child in 
order to escape the murderous dagger 
of King Herod, slaughterer of the Holy 
Innocents; His home in Nazareth; 
Cana, where the miracle at the mar- 
riage feast had taken place; The Mount 
of Transfiguration; Capharnaum and 
the Lake of Galilee, His second home 
where Jesus had wrought so many of 
His miracles; the Mount of Beatitudes; 
the well along the way where Jesus had 
met the sinful Magdalene; the tomb of 
Lazarus on the way to Jericho; Jericho, 
the river Jordan, and the Dead Sea: 
then back to Jerusalem; the Upper 
Room where the Last Supper had taken 
place; the Garden of Gethsemane where 
He had sweat His bloody sweat; Marys’ 
tomb next to the Garden; over the route 
which Christ had traveled after the be- 
trayal of Judas; the denial of Peter: 
all along the Way of the Cross to Cal- 
vary where He had been crucified, had 
died and had been buried. I ended my 
pilgrimage with a final visit to the 
Mount of Olives, overlooking Gethsem- 
back 


ane, where Jesus had ascended 


into heaven 


THE FULL IMPORT 
OF THE EUCHARIST 


And my impression and reaction after 
all this? You may be surprised when 
I tell you. True, I felt very happy over 
this thought, that once in my life I had 
the privilege of offering up Holy Mass 
on the spot where Christ had been born, 
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Nazareth, where He had been crucified, 
and in the very tomb where He had 
been buried. But at the same time, like 
many other tourists, I felt a deep sense 
of disappointment over what I had 
seen and heard. It all seemed so much 
like the dead past, where Christ, cen- 
turies ago, had been born, had lived 
and had died. Now only a desolate 
waste and destruction remained for 
tourists to see. But then, as I turned my 
thoughts homeward, there welled up in 
my heart and mind a deep surge of 
and consolation, for the 
thought was this: Here before me in 
Palestine I see mostly the dead past, 
where Christ lived and died, with a 
faint and lingering memory of what He 
had said and done mainly during the 
three short years of His public life. 
3ut at home, in my church and in my 
tabernacle, my faith tells me that there 
is not the dead Christ, but the living 
Christ; there, 1 knew, dwells the glori- 
fied Christ as He appeared on Easter 
morning; there He continues to live and 
to teach, to pour forth into the hearts 
of His followers all down through the 
centuries the redemptive graces through 
the Sacrament of His Divine Love. 
For, was it not at the Last Supper that 
He made it possible to come into our 
midst through the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, to remain with us in the taber- 
nacle, as a prisoner of love? Yes, to 
very part of us through 
our reception of Holy Communion? 
Through this holy Sacrament He, again 
and again, is reborn into our midst; He 
continues to teach and to console; to 
eure the ills of body and soul; to apply 
to our sinful souls the redeeming graces 
of His redemption through prayer and 
the Sacraments; and finally, with His 
own solemn assurance that “he who eats 
this bread shall live forever” (John vi: 


59). 
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IN THE VERY REAL PRESENCE 

Ah, some may say, do you believe 
all this? Can you believe all this? 
Yes, we do, and even many non-Catho- 
lies believe and feel much as we do 
when they come to our churches and 
meet our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment face to face. This fact was strik- 
ingly brought to my attention only re- 
cently. After one of my services at 
our Shrine of Perpetual Adoration, I 
noticed a lady lingering in the pews for 
some time, absorbed in prayer. As I 
approached her she iooked at me some- 
what startled. Her faltering words 
were: “I don’t belong here.” I smiled 
at her, and I replied: “Oh, yes you do.” 
“But I am on the other side of the 
fence.’ she retorted. “That makes no 
difference,” I answered, “and I still say 
you belong here; everybody does, for 
what we pray to on our altars is the 
God of Love, Jesus, Who suffered and 
died for us all.” “Can I talk with you?” 
she queried quickly. ‘Most certainly,” 
I replied. 

This lady then informed me that this 
was the first time she had an oppor- 
tunity to speak to a Catholic priest; 
that she was a graduate from one of 
our leading state universities; that she 
was now completing her courses pre- 
paratory to entering the legal profes- 
sion; that she was a Unitarian who be- 
lieves that Christ is a good man, not 
God, however, nor divine; that she had 
groped in darkness and despair for the 
past five years; that, through some 
Catholic girl friends at the university, 
she had several times visited Catholic 
churehes; that through these visits she 
had experienced light and consolation 


us she had never experienced before. 
“And now,” she continued, “I make 
many of my visits to your church all 
alone. From my own reflection and 
reasoning I am now convinced that the 
Lord dwells there in that host. I can 
speak to Jesus, and He speaks to me. 
Through my own efforts I have learned 
the meaning of prayer and devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. I say my 
rosary daily and my night prayers every 
night. And I feel sure that I will 
eventually understand all, and go all 
the way in due time. Then I may say, 
‘Jesus abides in me and I in Him.’ But 
what saddens me most at this moment 
is that I know so many other dear 
friends of mine who still grovel in 
gloom and darkness, because they have 
not yet had the opportunity to learn 
and to feel the warmth and the light and 
the love I have discovered in Christ’s 
real presence in the Eucharist. 

Let us, then, learn from this lady, as 
well as from our Methodist friend who 
visited the Holy Land, how to appre- 
ciate our Lord’s presence with us in the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. Let us heed 
the admonition of the saintly Pope Pius 
X, the “Pope of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment,’ who ‘ordained, commended, 
counselled, and commanded” two 
things: early Communion for little 
children and frequent Communion for 
adults. He knew the source from which 
the early Christians drew their strength 
and comfort. He understood the needs 
and the problems confronting us in 
modern times. For this, says the Lord, 
“is the bread that has come down from 
heaven. He who eats this bread shall 
live forever” (John vi: 58-59). Amen. 
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Sunday within the Octave of the Feast 
of the Sacred Heart 


Solace in the Sacred Heart 


“Cast all your anxiety upon him, because he cares for you” (1 Peter v: 7). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) A life of divine love. 
(2) He asks love for love. 
(3) Fruits of devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
(4) Christ’s own promises. 


(5) Consecration to the Sacred Heart. 


The text from today’s Epistle gives 
us the key to the feast, which we cele- 
brate. Last Sunday we dwelt upon the 
feast of Corpus Christi, the Sacrament 
of divine love. Today is the feast of 
the Sacred Heart, the seat of divine love. 
We point to the human heart as the 
source of all human love. What, then, 
must we say when we speak of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, the source of all 
divine love! For was it not Christ, 
Himself, Who exclaimed: ‘Learn of me 
for I am meek and humble of heart?” 
(Matt. xi: 29). 

Christ’s whole life was one continuous 
demonstration of the love of His Sacred 
Heart. We need only to recall the par- 
able in today’s Gospel of the lost sheep, 
the story of the Good Shepherd. Hear 
Him say: “I have compassion on the 
multitude.” Pieture Him speaking to 
the erring Magdalene. See Him weep 
at Lazarus’ tomb while the bystanders 
exclaim: “Behold, how he loves him!” 
Behold Him weep over Jerusalem, the 
apostate city. Recall the story of the 
widow of Naim. Remember the Garden 
of Gethsemani. Review the Way of the 
Cross; His speaking to the ‘daughters 
See Him hanging on the 
Cross, His own heart pierced with a 
lance! All these bespeak of Christ's 
loving heart. A mystery of love divine! 


of Jerusalem.”’ 
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©@RIGIN OF SACRED 

HEART DEVOTION 

In turn, the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
welcomes love for love. ‘Come to me,” 
He repeatedly invites us, He beckons 
us, He almost commands us. “I desire! 
I thirst!’’ He exclaims. And as we be- 
hold Him hanging, bleeding on the 
Cross, we recall His prediction: “If I 
be lifted up, I will draw all things to 
myself.” Years later this prediction 
Was at least partially fulfilled. 

It was in the year 1675 when Jesus 
appeared to St. Margaret Mary, a 
cloistered nun at Peri le Monial. He 
appeared with a bleeding and wounded 
heart, surrounded with a crown of 
thorns, and surmounted by a glowing 
fire and a cross. Pointing to His 
wounded and bleeding heart, He said 
to her: “Behold this Heart which has 
loved mankind so much, and which re- 
ceives only ingratitude and coldness in 
return for its love. My desire is that 
you should make reparation to my 
Heart for this ingratitude, and induce 
others, also, to make reparation.” This 
was the beginning of the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. 
faithful began to promote this devo- 
tion. In 1765 Pope Clement XIII pub- 
licly approved of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. In 1856 Pope Pius IX 
extended it to the universal Church, 
and in 1899 Pope Leo XIII dedicated 
the entire human race to the Sacred 
Heart by a solemn act of consecration. 
The Litany of the Sacred Heart and 
the First Fridays of every month are 


Spontaneously, the 
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the real culmination of this devotion. 

This sharing of the love of the faith- 
ful with the love of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus has brought untold: blessings 
to the world «ver since. In the words 
of St. Peter Damian: “In this adorable 
heart we find the weapons with which 
to defend ourselves against our ene- 
mies, sin and Satan, a cure for our ills, 
a powerful help against temptations, 
the sweetest consolation in suffering, 
and the purest joy in this valley of 
tears.” 


DIVINE PLEDGES 


And to all lovers of this devotion to 
the Sacred Heart, Christ’s own promises 
to St. Margaret Mary are remarkable. 
It is well to enumerate 
They are ten in number. 
are as follows: 


them here. 


Briefly, they 


(1) I will give them all graces 
necessary for their state of 
life. 

(2) I will establish peace in their 
families. 


(3) I will console them in all their 
pains and trials. 

(4) I will be their assured refuge in 
life, and especially in death. 

(5) I will shed abundant blessing: 
upon all their undertakings. 

(6) Sinners shall find in my Heart 
an infinite ocean of mercy, 
and lukewarm souls shall be 
rendered fervent. 

(7) Fervent souls shall rise rapid!y 
to greater perfection. 

(8) I will bless those houses where 
the image of my Heart shal! 
be exposed and honored. 

(9) I will give to priests the gift 
of moving the hardest hearts. 

(10) Persons who propagate this de- 
votion, shall have their names 
inseribed on my Heart, never 
to be effaced from it. 


With these solemn promises from the 
Lord, Himself, who may any longer 
question the love which the Sacred 
Heart bears toward His creatures, and 
how much love we owe Him in return? 
Therefore, in the words of St. Peter, the 
first Pope and representative of the 
same Jesus Christ on earth, “Cast all 
your anxiety upon him, because he 
cares for you.” And finally, there is 
no better way to conclude this discourse 
than by all of us kneeling down now 
and by together repeating the words of 
consecration to the Most Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. Therefore, kneel and repeat 
after me: 


“Most sweet Jesus, Redeemer oi 
the human race, look down upon us, 
humbly prostrate before Thy altar. 
We are Thine, and Thine we wish to 
be; but to be more surely united with 
Thee, behold each one of us freely 
consecrates himself today to Thy 
\lo:t Saered Heart. Many, indeed, 
have never known Thee; many, too, 
despising Thy precepts, have rejected 
Thee. Have mercy on them all, Most 
\lereiful Jesus, and draw them to 
Thy Sacred Heart. Be Thou King, 
() Lord, not only of the faithful who 
have never forsaken Thee, but also of 
‘he prodigal children who have aban- 
doned Thee. Grant that they may 
quickly return to their Father’s 
house, lest they die of wretchedness 
and hunger. 

Be Thou King of those who are de- 
ceived by erroneous opinions, or whom 
diseord keeps aloof, and call them 
baek to the harbor of truth and unity 
of faith, so that soon there may be 
but one flock and one Shepherd. Be 
Thou King of all those who are still 
involved in the darkness of idolatry 
and Islamism, and refuse not to draw 
them all into the light and kingdom 
of God. Turn Thine eyes of mercy 
towards the children of that race, 
once Thy chosen people. Of old they 
called down upon themselves the 
Blood of the Saviour. May it now 
descend upon them, a laver of re- 
demption and of life. 

Grant, O Lord, to Thy Church, 
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assurance of freedom and immunity 
from harm; give peace and order to 
all nations, and make the earth re- 
sound from pole to pole with one 
ery: Praise the Divine Heart that 


wrought our salvation; to It be glory 
and honor forever. Amen. 

May the divine assistance, through 
the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, re- 
main with you always. Amen.” 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


Man’s Manifestation of Love for Christ 


“They left all and followed Him” (Luke v: 11). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Mamn’s love for man. 
(2) Man’s love for God. 
(3) Love in action. 
(4) The scope of man’s love. 
(35) Love’s standards hy which we will be 
judged. 
i) Love’s reward. 


The Most Sacred Heart of Jesus is 
the symbol of divine love. Only a liv- 
ing, pulsating heart is capable of love, 
and it is ever eager to manifest its 
affection toward the object loved. We 
see this in every-day life. Parents are 
ever desirous of manifesting their love 
for their children, and the children, in 
turn, toward their parents. Mothers 
and wives will keep long night vigils 
at the bedside of a loved one. Lovers 
will remember each other with presents 
on Christmas, Easter, or birthdays, ax 
tokens of their mutual affection. Wives 
will travel to foreign lands and undergo 
many hardships and inconveniences, 
just to be near their soldier-husbands. 
In short, there is no limit beyond which 
one will not go, even at the risk of life 
itself, in order to manifest affection 
toward a loved one. 

Now, if this be true in love of man 
for man, what should be man’s measure 
of love for the God of love? St. Luke, 
in the closing lines of today’s Gospel. 
tells us in a few words what the disciples 
and followers of the Lord did in His 
day. “They left all and followed Him”; 
that is, their human attachment, their 
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human love became no longer an object 
in itself, but became a means of a still 
higher love, namely their love for God 
as their ultimate objective. It meant 
a life of service in the cause of Christ 
and His teachings. In fact, the entire 
theme of today’s Liturgy of the Mass 
is a call to such a service; a call to live 
for Christ until our lives are closely 
indentified with His life; a call to serv- 
ice so close that, in the words of St. 
Paul, “I live now, not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” This eall has come to 
all of us. It is reserved to no single 
person or group of people. Some call it 
Catholic Action; others call it faith put 
into practice. 


LOVE SHOWN IN DEEDS 


Pope Pius XI, of happy memory, well 
understood that call. He understood 
its deep significance and tremendous 
Realizing all this, he 
called Christians all over the 
world to answer that call. In his En- 
cyclical on Catholic Action, he re- 
minded every one of the duty and the 


possibilities. 
upon 


privilege of greater service in the cause 
of Christ and religion. He made it 
clear, that the work of spreading the 
Gospel was not alone the task of the 
Pope, of the bishops and priests, but 
that such work was also a very personal 
obligation of all Catholics and Chris- 
tians everywhere, under the guidance 
and direction of their leaders. And as 
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always, he reminds us that “the fields 
are white for the harvest.” 

Therefore, this love, or Catholic Ac- 
tion, if you will, is not static, but it is 
ever active. Such love is ever anxious 
to manifest itself for God through deeds 
and action. This action may be cen- 
tered directly upon God, or on God 
through His creatures. For this rea- 
son Pope Pius XI pointed out. the 
pathetic scandal of a good but self- 
centered life. In other words, many 
people reputedly live good lives. They 
vo to Mass on Sundays; they go fairly 
regularly to the Sacraments; they give 
no public seandal; they say their 
prayers, and they honestly believe that 
they are fulfilling the laws of God, as 
far as such laws apply to themselves. 
But do such people ever look beyond 
their own souls, beyond their own 
homes, their own families? For we 
must remember that the gentle Master 
had a “good neighbor policy” long be- 
fore our own times. 

And who is my neighbor? That 
question was asked of Christ two thou- 
sand vears ago. He answered it with 
a story of the man who fell among 
robbers on the road to Jericho, and who 
was left wounded and bleeding. Our 
neighbor, then as now, is anyone who 
is in material or spiritual need, left 
bleeding along the way in body or soul. 
Never in the history of the world has 
this need been greater than in our own 
times. The aftermath of two titanic 
world struggles is now upon us, and a 
third is in progress. Through Catholic 
Action we are now asked to mobilize 
our spiritual forces and engage in this 
global struggle to preserve the Christian 
way of life as taught us by Christ. 
This means blood, sweat, and tears, for 
the love of God and neighbor. 


STANDARDS OF LOVE 


Do we love God and our neighbor? 





There are four books or standards ac- 
cording to which we will ultimately be 


judged. First, we have the book of the 


law in which Christ expresses His 
Wishes and desires. “And if anyone 
hear my words,” He says, ‘and do not 
keep them, it is not I who judge him. 
He who rejects me, and does not accept 
my words, the words that I have spoken 
will condemn him on the last day” 
(John xii: 47-48). Secondly, the book 
of conscience, which records our 
thoughts, desires and the intentions 
Which prompted our actions, will be 
opened. Thirdly, we have the book of 
receipts and expenditures. It contains 
all the graces which we have received 
and the use which we have made ot 
them during our life-time. Lastly, we 
have the book of trusts. In it is re- 
corded the souls and the tasks entrusted 
to us, and the progress which we have 
made. For, says the Lord, “not every- 
one that says to me ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but 
he who does the will of my Father shall 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” This 
is Catholic Action; this is an active 
faith; this is love of Christ for love of 
us. 

“Pro Deo et pro patria!” “For God 
and for fatherland!” This is the Chris- 
tian soldier’s ery as he marches forth 
to battle. Will we, as soldiers of Christ 
do less? Will we falter and fail when 
our Master calls, especially in these 
days of world crises? Rather, let us 
unite in a holy crusade so that all the 
world may be able to feel and to sec 
the loving grace of God in His followers, 
that they may say of us, “They left all 
and followed Him.” If we do, we need 
never fear that truth will fail to tri- 
umph over falsehood; that the good will 
ultimately conquer evil. Yes, we can 
turn back the floodgates of sin which 
threaten to deluge the souls of men. 
We can do this, if we go before the 
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world, united in belief, united in action, 
and united in peace. This is as the God 
of love wills it. This is love’s reward, 


namely, the kingdom of Christ with the 
Peace of Christ. Peace be to you. 
Amen. 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


Unity with Christ Through Charity 


Be all like-minded in prayer, that you might inherit a blessing” (1 Peter 111:8-10). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Charity is a unifying force. 
(2) Stages of progressive charity. 
(3) The virtue of charity. 
(4) Charity more than mere external ob- 
servance. 
(5) Early Christians as models of charity. 


The question is sometimes asked: 
“Does the mortar in a building hold 
the brick and stone together, or does it 
keep them apart?” What would your 
answer be? My answer is this: Mor- 
tar does both; it holds them together 
and keeps them apart at the same time. 
The mortar is that unifying element 
which preserves the individuality of 
“ach brick and stone, and at the same 
time binds them together, so that, 
united, they constitute a structure use- 
ful to man. Individually, a stone or 
brick would have little value, but many 
such bricks, united by cement and mor- 
tar, constitute an object of beauty, 
pleasing to God and man. 


THE BINDING POWER OF LOVE 


Now, we have a similar binding force 
in the spiritual field, which, for ex- 
ample, preserves the individual identity 
of the members of a family, and yet 
unites father, mother, and children into 
one cell or unit. The same might be 
said of a city, community, state, or na- 
tion. We might go even farther and 
seek for the bond that binds nation to 
nation; ves, and the bond between all 
mankind and God, Himself. This latter 
is known as the Mystical Body of 
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Christ. And what might this binding 
foree, this spiritual mortar, be, which 
unites us together into the Mystical 
Body of Christ? It is summed up m 
one word, namely, love. For it was love 
that prompted our Saviour to unite us 
in His Sacrament of love, in the Most 
Blessed Sacrament of the altar, as we 
saw on the feast of Corpus Christi a few 
Sundays ago. It was love that 
prompted Jesus to reveal Himself in His 
Most Sacred Heart to St. Margaret 
Mary, and through her to the whole 
world. It was love that prompted Jesus 
to reveal His mind through the Serip- 
tures, through His teachings and mira- 
cles as explained to us by Holy Mother 
Church. Then again, as we demon- 
strated in last Sunday’s discourse, love 
is not something static, but it is active 
and progressive which mankind, in turn, 
wishes to manifest through Catholic 
Action. Therefore, love is religion, or 
that spiritual mortar, which binds man 
to God; and this love is summed up 
under the one word, charity. 

Here we see the logical sequence and 
wisdom in the beautiful Liturgy of the 
Chureh. For after calling our attention 
to the importance of Catholie Action 
last Sunday, she immediately follows 
with an fraternal 
charity; and charity, says Christ, 1s 
the fulfillment of the whole law and the 
prophets. Therefore, imitating his Di- 
vine Master, St. Peter, the first Pope, 
in today’s Epistle (the first Papal En- 
cyclical addressed to the infant 


instruction on 
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Church), also dwells on the subject of 
charity, while the Gospel dwells upon 
the sins against charity. 

There is a reason why charity was 
given first place, because man is sel- 
fish, by fallen nature, from birth. It 
may be the human instinet of self- 
preservation that constantly exerts it- 
self. We notice this selfishness fre- 
quently in children, who reluctantly 
share their toys and joys with other 
children. And Christ understood hu- 
man nature as now constituted, which 
is Why, on nearly every page of the 
New Testament, we find nothing more 
repeatedly and consistently stressed 
than the precept of fraternal charity. 


MEANING OF TRUE CHARITY 


And what is this charity? The vir- 
tue of charity, as we speak of it here, 
must not be confused with the mere 
natural virtue of charity. For example, 
we speak of charitable organizations, 
charity schools, charity bazaars, charity 
concerts, Red Cross relief, and so forth. 


All such may be predicated upon natural] 


motives. The virtue of charity, on the 
other hand, is based upon a supernat- 
ural motive. It is a virtue infused into 
the soul through Baptism, inclining our 
mind and will to exercise charity, with 
the love of God as our primary objec- 
tive. Even when aiding the needy, we 
do so principally for the love of God, 
because God so wishes it. This is the 
charity of which St. Peter speaks when 
he says: “Have a constant mutual 
charity among yourselves, for charity 
covereth a multitude of sins” (I Peter 
iv: 8). 

Furthermore, from today’s Gospel we 
learn that the mere external observance 
of the law of charity does not suffice. 
Internal sins of the heart, of the mind, 
of thought, of desire, are also sins 
against charity. Therefore, charity is 
religion in action under the new stand- 


ard of the “Golden Rule.” It is the one 
ereat commandment of love stressing 
the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. It ineludes all the com- 
mandments as exemplified in the spir- 
itual and corporal works of mercy. 


GOSPEL OF DIVINE LOVE 


This kind of supernatural charity 
was beautifully exemplified in the life 
und writing of St. John. His Gospel 
is known as the Gospel of Divine Love. 
His message to his people was the mes- 
sage of fraternal charity. In his declin- 
ing years, after all the other Apostles 
had died in martyrdom for their faith, 
his devoted followers were accustomed 
to carry him out to where they could see 
and hear him. His brief message would 
ever be the same: “Children, love one 
another.” And those early Christians 
were known even by their enemies as 
models of fraternal charity.  Re- 
peatedly, those early pagans were heard 
to exclaim: “See how these Christians 
love one another!” 

Let us follow their example and 
“have a constant, mutual charity 
among yourselves,” or, as St. Peter in 
today’s Epistle admonishes, “Be all 
like-minded in prayer, that you might 
inherit a blessing.” May this charity 
be the binding foree, or mortar, which 
unites us together forever with our Di- 
vine Saviour in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. We, as individuals, constitut- 
ing the bricks and stone of this body, 
cemented together by the love of Christ, 
who is that love and source of strength, 
which, through His own Body and 
Blood in the Most Blessed Sacrament 
of the altar, constantly nourishes and 
sustains this Mystical Body. His 
Sacred Heart gives it warmth and 
beauty; His revealed truths guide and 
direct us along life’s way until, together, 
we become participants of the crown- 
ing beauty of God’s own eternal glory. 
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Approach to Reading 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E, CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D 


; \ HEN Is the child ready to read? 


We have think of 
readiness as the preparatory 


come to reading 
instruc- 
tional period in the first grade. But 
children differ in their rates of matura- 
tion, and in the examination of two 
children of the same chronological age, 
the reading readiness test may reveal 
only that one child is ready and the 
other not ready. Nor is mental matura- 
tion the only factor to be considered. 
The child’s total personality and_ his 
previous experience have a great deal 
to do with developing his reading readi- 
ness. As a matter of facet, reading 
readiness has been steadily developing 
in each individual since birth. 


NORMS OF EVALUATION 


When we begin to study a number of 
children of the same age group we find 
that they differ tremendously one from 
that a child has 
achieved reading readiness at the age 


another. To say 


of six and one-half years, tells us only 
that this is the general 
achievement in the children 
Differences in maturation, personality, 


average of 
tested. 


and experience will account for one 
child reaching readiness and another 
failing to reach it. Many very young 
children acquire 
and speaking vocabularies long before 


remarkable hearing 
there is question of testing them for 
reading readiness. The pre-school child 
often has a developed language ability 
that leads his elders to declare, “This 
child is certainly ready to learn read- 
ing.” The verdict is scarcely a just one, 
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unless the factors of previous experi- 
ence and total personality have been 
taken into consideration. 

The highly precocious child, entering 
school for the first time, often fails to 
succeed in accord with the high hopes 
of parents and other relatives. The 
favorable indications given by such 
skills as talking sensibly about familiar 
everyday play situations, and compar- 
ing picture forms, for instance, may 
fade into thin air when he comes for 
the first time into contact with “the 
weird littlke symbols we call words.” 
It is, of course, true that the experi- 
enced teacher ean successfully deduce 
from the child’s physical, social, emo- 
tional, and mental maturation, whether 
he is really first-grade material or not. 
We have seen teachers who needed only 
to ask a few questions of the six-year- 
old eandidate. From his answers they 
could determine whether to admit him 
to the first grade or not. But the posi- 
tive knowledge of the children’s abili- 
ties, interests, needs, strengths, and 
weaknesses is gained through the use 
of reading readiness tests, intelligence 
tests, and systematic observation. 

The primary teacher learns much 
from the study of children in groups; 
he comes to know the specifie needs 
of the individual and of the groups, 
and ean plan instructional activities in 
accord with this Other 
evidences, that will help him determine 


knowledge. 


the reading readiness of the child, are 
his evidences of social and emotional 
maturation, of 


maturity, of mental 
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physical maturation, and of a good 
background of experience. 

In studying the child’s social and 
emotional maturity the teacher notes 
whether he is happy in the group, likes 
to listen and learn from others, takes 
only his own fair share of time and 
attention, and is capable of working 
independently at an assigned task. A 
knowledge of the child’s home back- 
ground will reveal whether his family 
encourages independence and initiative, 
whether it has taught him a reasonable 
measure of control over his emotions, 
whether it has trained him in willing- 
ness to persist in an assigned task, and 
to try again when disappointed. 


SIGNS OF MENTAL 
MATURATION 


Under the head of mental matura- 
tion, we expect to find in a child six 
and one-half years of age a normal 
curiosity about books, things, and 
places, a certain eagerness to know the 
ineaning of printed signs, labels, and 
captions, and an ability to recognize 
some of the printed signs, labels, or 
words that 


occur in the experience 


stories. If the child ean express him- 
self in simple English sentences, and 
tell, for instance, a personal experi- 
ence or a story in logical sequence, we 
may take this as a strong evidence of 
sufficient mental maturation. His abil- 
ity to listen to a simple story atten- 
tively, that is, with the normal span of 
attention for his age, is indicative of 
the mental maturation which we seek. 
If, in addition, the child asks questions 
in line with the activities presented to 
him, and really wants to learn to read, 
we are justified in being hopeful that he 
can now learn to read. 

Long ago the ancients declared that 
a sound body was an essential prerequi- 
site in all training of the mind. If the 
child lacks a normal amount of energy 
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or is deficient in general health, reme- 
dial measures are indieated before he 
With 


normal vision and normal hearing the 


ix pronounced ready to read. 


six-year-old should be capable of the 
visual and auditory discrimination that 
are basic to the mastery of reading 
skills. 

The child who has had the majority 
of experiences that he will now read 
about will likely evince an eagerness to 
learn to read. The trips and excursions 
of his pre-school days will serve him in 
good stead, and it helps a great deal 
if his home situation is comparable to 
the one about which he will now read. 
Many children are fortunate in having 
an excellent literary background de- 
rived from contact with their elders 
in the home. It is important to know 
also what movies the child is allowed 
to see, What radio programs he chooses 
to listen to. Even the prosaic running 
of errands, his contacts with the busi- 
ness world, have given him some con- 
cept of the need of reading and a desire 
to master the skills which are neces- 
sary. Here the parents are instru- 
mental in supplying the motivation. 

During the preparatory or readiness 
period interest is aroused, new concepts 
are developed, difficulty with voeabu- 
lary is anticipated and disposed of, and 
purposeful questions, awaiting answer 
through the reading, are established. 
The group’s familiarity with the con- 
tent determines the length of time for 
this orientation. “A group of farm 
children, preparing to read a farm story, 
will spend but a few minutes in dis- 
cussion. The same group, however, in 
preparing to read a unit on pioneer life, 
may well spend two or three class pe- 
building a meaningful 
ground by pooling their common know!]- 


riods back- 
edge and in raising questions which 
will establish the need to know and 
which they will use to direct their read- 
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ing.”' Factual questions can be framed 
in such a way as to stimulate thought- 
ful reading; interpretative questions 
can be framed to require reasoning, and 
evaluative questions can be framed to 
call for comparisons and the making 
of judgments. 


LOGIC IN THE FIRST GRADE 


Effective reading calls for more than 
the oral reproduction of what has been 
read. Children who have learned to 
use the basic reading or study skills 
develop the ability to derive meaning 
from printed and written materials. 
Experience in making inferences, evalu- 
ations, and drawing conclusions Is given 
even to first-grade children. At all 
grade levels use is made of aids to the 
comprehension of informational mate- 
rials. Summaries and outlines give 
even very 
grasp of the organization of informa- 


young children a_ logical 


tion. From these summaries and out- 
lines they learn how to recognize main 
ideas and to generalize. 

Skill in the location, the evaluation, 
and the organization of information is 
essential if the reader is to grow in 
comprehension. Information is located 
in a book, for instance, through the 
ability to use the table of contents, the 
index, the glossary, and the footnotes. 
A beginning of the use of the table of 
contents is made very simply, it is true, 
in the first grade, and this continues 
throughout the six or eight grades of 
the elementary school. The use of the 
index, the glossary, and the footnotes 
is more complex, and is usually begun 
only in the fourth or fifth grade. 
Mechanisms which help a great deal in 
the location of information are the dic- 
tionary, the encyclopedia, the atlas, a 
eard file, and bibliographies. Maps, 
graphs, charts, and diagrams are visual 


1 The Interim Report, 1949 (Bulletin 233- 
B, Pennsylvania Dep’t of Instruction), p. 88. 
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aids that enable us to locate much in- 
formation easily. 

When it comes to the selecting and 
evaluating of ideas, the reader should 
first develop the ability to select the 
main idea in a paragraph or a unit of 
reading. Later comes the ability to 
pick out the topic sentence in a para- 
graph and to recognize the summary 
sentence. Having grasped this strue- 
ture of the main idea with the topie 
and summary sentences of a paragraph, 
it is easy to recognize and place the 
supporting details, all that is pertinent 
to a question or problem. The compre- 
hending reader must be able to see the 
relationship between ideas, to under- 
stand the organization of a paragraph, 
to integrate ideas with previously estab- 
lished coneepts, and to identify ante- 
cedents and references to other pas- 
sages. When he has developed these 
abilities, his reading is more than the 
oral reproduction of that which he has 
read, 

His further capacity to organize ideas 
is essential to his growth in comprehen- 
sion. Here he must develop the abili- 
ties to make a simple outline or an 
oral summary, to write a summary, to 
draw conclusions, and to generalize. 
Without these abilities he cannot ac- 
quire proper comprehension of infor- 
mational materials. The ability to 
read aloud is no proof that the child 
understands what he is reading, nor is 
the ability to repeat what the book says 
a proof of understanding. There seems 
to be no way to develop growth in com- 
prehension except through the directing 
of the development of reading or study 
skills by a competent and persevering 
teacher. “Sensitivity to the reading 
needs of each field will do much to in- 
crease the child’s ability to assimilate, 
to interpret, and to evaluate needed in- 
formation critically. The total ecur- 
riculum requires that a variety of skills, 
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abilities, and techniques be developed.’ 
EXPANDING THE VOCABULARY 


The child comes into the first grade 
with a speaking vocabulary of at least 
several hundred 
mates this speaking vocabulary at 2,- 
400 words, and he lists the words. Ob- 
viously vocabulary development is 
broader than the word list in the basic 
reader. Curricular experiences minister 
to the steady enriching of the pupil’s 
vocabulary, as do also his everyday 
experiences. Lists of the most common 
words are helpful in determining the 
general level at which the pupil makes 
contact with a given word. It is the 
aim of the teacher to expand the mean- 
ing vocabulary, because knowledge of 
the meaning of words is imperative in 
the interpretation of printed material. 
The vocabulary grows richer with each 
new word mastered. Multi-meaning 
words pose added difficulty. Often the 
various meanings are opposed to one 
another. An instance is the word 
“fast,” which may apply to rapid move- 
ment or to fixity of position. To avoid 
confusion the pupil must know the word 
in both meanings, or, at least, the par- 
ticular meaning called for in a specific 
context. 

As early as the first grade there must 
be some attempt to develop the ability 
to recognize words independently, and 
this effort is continued throughout the 
elementary school, or, we may say, 
throughout life. There is emphasis 
upon isolated words, but overemphasis 
may result in confusion. The pupil is 
helped in independent word recognition 
through picture clues, context clues, 


words. Gates esti- 


configuration clues, phonies, structural 
analysis, and, particularly, through the 
use of the dictionary. The pupil must 
be guided to examine a word critically 


* [bid. , i 
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and systematically in such «a way as to 
increase both recognition and spelling 
ability. The teaching of phonies is a 
burning question. The “Bulletin,” pre- 
viously quoted, says that phonic in- 
struction has a place within the word 
recognition program, but it must be 
emphasized that it is merely a_ part, 
and it needs to be supplemented by the 
other methods of word recognition. 

Phonetics is the science of the sounds 
in language. We use the term “phonics” 
in the study of these sounds as they are 
related to the pronouncing of words in 
reading activities. The purpose of the 
use of phonies is to give aid and develop 
independence in word recognition, but 
it is not expected that phonies will solve 
all reading instructional — problems. 
Phonies have to do with word recogni- 
tion and pronunciation; these skills are 
of little use unless the reader has a clear 
concept of the meaning of the word. 
“he teacher must bend every effort to 
give the pupil a clear understanding of 
the meaning. 


INITIATING PHONIC 
INSTRUCTION 


At first the pupil develops a_ basic 
sight vocabulary, carefully selected on 
the basis of cruciality, commonness, 
present and future needs, recurrence, 
and meaning to the child. This basie 
sight vocabulary is the foundation for 
phonic instruction. The process is a 
logical and psychological sequence. 
Theoretically, the child is able to add 
the few new words in a pre-primer or 
primer to his basie sight vocabulary. 
Equipped with the increase of new 
words, introduced from the first reader 
onward, the child now is in need of a 
means of working out his new words 
for himself. No definite grade level is 
positively the best place to begin phonic 
instruction. The first-grade teacher 
must determine the point at which to 
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introduce this new means of word recog- 
nition. These criteria will determine 
when to initiate phonic instruction: 


1. The child’s reading is meaningful 
to him. 

2. Auditory discrimination has been 
established to the degree that 
the child is able to hear the 
likelinesses and differences of 
words. 

3. Visual discrimination has been 
established to the degree that 
the child is able to see the like- 
liness and differences in words. 

4. A felt need is experienced by the 
child for a means of working 
out independently new or for- 
gotten words. 

5. A basie sight vocabulary of from 
75 to 200 words has been mas- 
tered. 

6. The mechanies of reading have 
been mastered to the degree 
that: 

a. Left-to-right progression has 
been established. 

b. Correct return sweep from 
the end of one line to the 
beginning of the next has 
been established. 

ce. Punctuation is interpreted. 

7. The oral reading is smooth, 
rhythmical, natural, and ex- 
pressive of meaning.*® 

Phonies were in many cases wrongly 

taught and fell into disrepute. A syn- 

thetic blending of individual letters re- 
sulted in sound distortion, and did not 
relieve the very difficulty which it was 
designed to cure, namely, word by word 
reading on the part of the children. 
Poor results made many teachers cyni- 
cal and led them to discontinue the 
teaching of phonies. The more modern 
method of teaching phonies through 
visual analysis has been more suc- 
cessful. In this method “the child is 
taught left-to-right inspection of the 
word. Silently he concentrates upon 
the beginning of the word to identify 


the initial letter, blend of letters, or 
syllable. He next looks through the 
remaining part of the word for known 
elements or letter combinations. He 
again looks through the word as a 
whole, mentally blending the parts as 
they occur. He then pronounces the 
word as a whole.’* 


STEPS IN 
PHONIC INSTRUCTION 


The ideal time to begin direct phonic 
instruction is when the child is capable 
of taking up first-reader material. It 
is difficult to present the sound of the 
individual consonant in isolation, but 
the child learns quickly to distinguish 
initial consonants. It is recommended 
that these be taken in the sequence 
observed in the teacher’s manual which 
accompanies the basal reader. From a 
list of words, beginning with the same 
letter, the pupil quickly perceives that 
each word sounds the same in the be- 
ginning. He is discovering the phonic 
principle for himself. Common end- 
ings, such as “s,” “ed,” and “ing,” are 
readily learned in phonic listings; the 
teacher calls attention to any shift in 
meaning that may come as the result 
of the addition of an ending. Phonic 
exercises involving the end of the word 
are useful in rescuing the pupil from 
the possible bad habit of glancing at 
the initial consonant and merely guess- 
ing at the rest of the word. Auditory 
training is derived from hearing the 
rhyming elements of words. Jingles, 
rhymes, and poetry are very attractive 
to young children, and their use of 
them leads straightway to excellent 
phonic exercises. Some very young 
children can strike off startling jingles 
and rhymes of their own. 

In the second grade the pupil takes 
up all consonants with the exception 


‘Ibid, p. 92. 
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of “q” and “x,” and should progress to 
the point where he can substitute one 
consonant for another and pronounce 
the resulting word. Consonant blends 
have a higher degree of difficulty, but 
after sufficient exercises each of the two 
sounds ean be identified by a trained 
ear. Phonic exercises of gradually in- 
creasing difficulty challenge the pupil in 
the rest of the second and in the third 
Whether or not all work in 
phonies can be mastered in the primary 


grade. 


grades, the teacher in the upper grades 
will likely need to review and maintain 
phonic skills as an aid to independence 
in word recognition, spelling, and use of 
the dictionary. 

This outline of early phonic instrue- 
tion does not meet with the approval 
of Doctor Elwell. Writing in The 
Catholic Educator (May, 1952), this 
authority on reading tells us that the 
sight word method of teaching begin- 
ning reading is the main source of our 
trouble in the field of reading today. 
He recommends a change in the method 
of teaching reading in the first grade. 
Accepting the alphabetie method of 
recording thought in written symbols 
he advocates without qualification the 
phonic method of teaching reading. 
The alphabet is a phonetie code, and to 
the child entering school for the first 
time it is a secret code. But this code 
by its very nature cannot be non-pho- 
netic, else those who have agreed on 
the code have deprived it of any set 
Elwell admits that the English 
language is not absolutely and strictly 


values. 


phonetic, but asserts that it is highly 
phonetic. ‘The consonants are for the 
most part very stable and stand for one 
single sound or follow easy rules which 
control the sounds, as for example ‘e’ 
equal to ‘s’ before ‘e’ and ‘1’, and equal 
to ‘k’ before other vowels. The vowels, 
however, are subject to great variation 


of sound; ‘a,’ for example, has seven 
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accented and five unaccented sounds 
according to the unabridged  dic- 
tionary.” 

Elwell next introduces a 1948 study” 
which shows that almost two-thirds of 
all phonetic syllables in the language 
contain the short sound of these five 
vowels, while approximately another 
20% are easily identified as having the 
long sound of the vowel, due to final 
“e” or long vowel equivalents, while 
another 10% of the words or syllables 
of the language have the vowel sound as 
modified by “r.”” Other authorities are 
introduced by Elwell to confirm the ac- 
curacy of these findings. Elwell con- 
cludes that the alphabetic code of the 
English language is, even as regards 
vowels, highly, though not absolutely, 
stable in the sounds represented by the 
letters. The alphabet is to him that 
“tremendous instrument for human 
progress” in which the sounds used in 
spoken language are carefully analyzed 
into their simple components, and a 
svmbol assigned to that simple sound, 
so that, by the very easy procedure of 
setting down the symbols in the se- 
quence in which they occur in spoken 
words, one can set that word in sym- 
bols. Anyone, then who knows how the 
code is used can get that word back. 
Given that we are dealing with a lan- 
guage based on an alphabetic (that is, 
phonetic) method of coding the spoken 
word, the only way to teach how to de- 
eode the written symbols is (1) by 


” 


teaching the phonetie code, that is, the 
alphabet, and (2) the manner of coding, 
that is, letter by letter, left to right. 

A four years’ experiment with a 
strong program of phonies at the very 
beginning of grade one, has convinced 
Elwell and his experimental teachers 
that this program is the best approach. 


* Hay, J. and Wingo, D., Teachers Manual 


for Reading with Phonics (Lippincott, 1948, 
p. 13). 
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Check List for Proper Tones 
at Mass 


Question: In the November, 1952, 
issue of THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
REVIEW, you answered a general ques- 
tion concerning the obligation of ob- 
serving the various tones, prescribed by 
the rubrics, for the different parts of 
the Mass, and the gravity of that ob- 
ligation with reference to certain parts 
of the Mass. After some years in the 
priesthood, I would appreciate your 
publishing, if possible, a brief summary 
which would aid me in checking on my 
own habits in this regard. I believe 
that there are other priests who would 
also appreciate seeing such a summary. 

PASTOR. 

Answer: Some portions of the Holy 
Sacrifice have to be read secretly, but 
in such a way that the celebrant can 
hear them if there be no extrinsic im- 
pediment. These are not indicated here, 
because the parts not listed below are 
to be recited in that secret tone. 

A few of the prayers are to be said 
in «a moderate and somewhat raised 
tone of voice (elata aliquantulum voce), 
so as to be heard by the server and 
those around the altar. These are: the 
two words, Orate fratres; the entire 
Sanctus; the three words, Nobis quoque 
peccatoribus; and the four words only, 
Domine non* sum dignus, thrice re- 
peated, before the Communion of the 
celebrant. 

The following parts of the Mass are 
to be said in a clear and intelligible tone 
of voice, moderate and grave, so that 
they will move to devotion those assist- 


ing at the Holy Sacrifice: the prayers 
at the foot of the altar, including the 
Oremus; the Introit; the Ayrie eleison; 
the Gloria in excelsis; the Collects, with 
the Oremus, Flectamus genua, Levate, 
ete.; the Epistle or Prophecies, with 
the Gradual, Verse, Tract or Sequence; 
the Gospel; the Credo; the Offertory 
prayer; the Preface, beginning with the 
Per omnia; the Pater Noster with the 
preceding Per omnia; the Per omnia 
and Pax Domini; the Agnus Dei; the 
Communion; the Postecommunions, and 
the Humiliate capita vestra, when it 
occurs; the Ite missa est, Benedicamus 
Domino, or Requiescant in pace; the 
blessing; and the last Gospel. The 
Dominus vobiscum is always said in 
the clear tone.! 


Infrequent Confession and 
Lack of Grave Matter 


Question: What should a confessor do 
about penitents who come to confession 
only every two to eight months, con- 
fessing merely venial sins, such as lying 
and uncharitableness, with the missing 
of night prayers, and the like? Should 
one inquire further, or act on the prin- 
ciple that the penitent is always to be 
believed? 

NEO-SACERDOS 


Answer: Despite even a compara- 
tively long interval between confessions, 
if a penitent says, after a number of 
months, that he has committed no mor- 
tal sin, his word should be accepted. If 


'Zualdi-O’Callaghan, The Sacred Ceremon- 
ies of Low Mass (1937), pp. 3, 4. 
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no mention of mortal sin is made, the 
confessor would do well to ask if there 
have been any grave sins, thus afford- 
ing an opportunity for revealing them, 
ii there is reluctance to mention serious 
matter, or if the penitent is of a mind to 
wait for the priest to interrogate him. 
However, if he says that there was no 
grievous sin committed, the time will 
be better spent in encouraging him to 
receive the Sacraments more often. An 
interval of many months between con- 
fessions is not, in itself, sufficient for 
a presumption that the penitent is con- 
cealing a mortal sin, so that the con- 
fessor should persist in questioning him, 
or decide to give only conditional ab- 
solution.” If, in a particular case, there 
is special reason for suspecting the sin- 
cerity of a penitent, he should be in- 


?Noldin-Schmitt, Summa Theologie Mor- 
alis, (1936), III, n. 391. 


terrogated in order to remove the sus- 
picion. The confessor must then judge, 
according to the circumstances in this 
individual case, whether absolution is 
to be given, either conditionally or abso- 
lutely. 


Consuming Sacred Particles 
When Purifying Ciborium 


(uestion: When there are only a few 
small Hosts left in the ciborium after 
the distribution of Holy Communion 
to the faithful, and the celebrant deems 
it advisable or necessary to purify the 
ciborium, is it permissable for him to 
consume those small Hosts? The rea- 
son for my question is that the priest 
has already spent some time in giving 
Holy Communion, and I wonder if it 
can be held that there is present a moral 
union with the reception of the large 
Host and the Precious Blood. 


PERTURBATUS 
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When the celebrant must 
purify a ciborium containing only a few 
small Hosts, the proper course is for 
him to consume those Hosts, instead of 
placing them with the Hosts in another 
ciborium. The direction of the Roman 
Ritual is that, when a priest conse- 
crates a ciborium, he should either dis- 
tribute the previously consecrated Par- 
ticles to the faithful, or should con- 
sume them himself (Tit. IV, cap. 1, n. 
7). Normally he would do this latter 
only after giving Holy Communion to 
the laity, because he would not pre- 
viously know how many small Hosts 
will be left. His receiving these sacred 
Particles is regarded as being morally 
united to his own Communion during 
the Mass. Needless to say, we are here 
speaking only of purifying a ciborium 
during Mass, not outside of Mass. 

The Ritual says that the small Hosts 
should be either consumed by the priest, 
or should be given to the faithful. It 
is not proper to mix with Hosts, re- 
cently consecrated, the older Particles 
which had been consecrated earlier. 
Mingling them in this way can easily 
lead to violation of the prescription that 
the particles be always fresh, and that 
they be frequently renewed. If the 
process is often repeated, it is quite 
possible that there will remain in the 
tabernacle some Particles which were 
made many weeks, or even months, be- 
fore. 

There may occasionally be need, when 
purifying a ciborium, to transfer the 
remaining Hosts, because they are too 
many in number for the celebrant to 
consunie, and because there is need of 
a newly consecrated ciborium. This 
should be the exception, rather than 
the rule. Ordinarily we are to follow 
the prescription of the rubries, that 
the sacred Particles be either distributed 
to the faithful or be consumed by the 
celebrant. Because the Ritual so 


Answer: 


clearly gives the alternatives, there need 
be no hesitation in consuming the small 
Hosts in the almost empty ciborium, 
when it is thought advisable to conse- 
crate fresh particles. 


Catholic Membership in 
the Y.M.C.A. 


Question: I have been told that some 
years ago a decree was issued by the 
Holy See against Catholic participation 
in the Y.M.C.A., because of its religious 
activities in some countries. I am 
wondering how far this decree extended, 
and whether it is in effect today. 

INQUIRER 


Answer: The decree concerning which 
Inquirer seeks information was issued 
by the Supreme Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office on Nov. 5, 1920, and 
was published in the Acta Apostolice 
Sedis (Vol. XII, p. 595). We here quote 
excerpts from the translation of the 
decree given in the Canon Law Digest 
(Vol. I, p. 607). The translation is 
not literal in its entirety, but it does 
give the substance of the document as 
issued by the Holy See. 


“The Holy Office calls the atten- 
tion of Ordinaries of places to the 
fact that certain associations of non- 
Catholics are doing great harm, es- 
pecially to Catholic youth, by draw- 
ing them away from the faith under 
the pretext of affording them oppor- 
tunities for physical culture and edu- 
‘ation. The inexperienced can easily 
be deceived by the fact that these 
associations have the financial and 
moral support of very respectable 
citizens, and do very effective work in 
various fields of beneficence. Their 
real nature, however, is no longer 
doubtful, as it has been openly de- 
clared in the magazines which are 
their organs. Their aim is, they say, 
to cultivate the characters and im- 
prove the morals of youth. This cul- 
ture, which is their religion, they de- 
fine as ‘perfect freedom of thought, 
dissociated from the control of any 
religious creed.’ 
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. . Among these associations it 
will suffice to name one which is, as 
it were, the parent of many others, 
one which is very far-reaching 
and backed by immense resources, 
namely, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, or Y. M. C. A., an associ- 
ation which, on the one hand, enjoys 
the support of many non-Catholies in 
good faith, who believe that it is 
helpful to all and certainly harmful 
to none, and on the other hand, is 
favored by certain easy-going Catho- 
lies who are ignorant of its true’na- 
ture. It boasts indeed a sincere love 
for youth, as though it had nothing 
more at heart than their bodily and 
mental walfare; but at the same time 
it attacks their faith under the pre- 
tense of purifying it, and of giving 
them a better knowledge of the true 
way of life ‘above all churches and 
apart from any religious creed. .. .’ 

“Hence, this Sacred Congregation 
asks all Ordinaries of places, who 
have received from God in a special 
way the charge of governing His flock, 
to guard young people carefully from 
the contagion of these societies, 
through whose so-called beneficence, 
administered in the name of Christ, 
the most precious treasure they have, 
Christ’s grace, is imperiled. . . .” 
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As the decree itself states, all Ordi- 
naries of places are asked to guard 
against the dangers of which it speaks, 
and to preserve Catholic youth from 
the perils of rationalism and indifferent- 
ism raised by participation in societies 
like those spoken of by the Holy Office. 
In some dioceses there exist express 
episcopal prohibitions against member- 
ship in the Y.M.C.A. Even where no 
such local statute is in foree, member- 
ship of Catholies in the association is 
contrary to the directive of the Holy 
Office. This is true even though the 
Catholic member protests that he has 
joined only for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing the athletic facilities that are 
offered. 

If the Y.M.C.A. in any place were 
running a public swimming pool or 
gymnasium, open to all, and in con- 
nection with which there was no propa- 
ganda or effort to secure memberships 
from patrons, one might be justified in 
making use of these facilities, like the 
rest of the paying public. However, 
from what I have been told by various 
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young men, this does not seem to be the 
procedure. Some who have made use 
of Y.M.C.A. swimming pools, and others 
who have stayed for a night or two at a 
hotel sponsored by the association, have 
said that efforts were made to get them 
to join Bible classes and to take part 
in similar activities. There is no reason 
to think that the ruling of the Holy 
Office has become obsolete, nor that it 
does not apply to the United States, and 
incidents such as those cited confirm this 
judgment. 


Deducting Portion of Stipend 
for Organist 

Question: When an offering of five 
dollars is made for a Requiem High 
Mass, which is sung by another priest, 
may the pastor retain one dollar of this 
stipend to help pay the salary of the 
organist? 

SACERDOS 

Answer: The ruling of Canon 840, 
$ 1, is the norm which will determine, 
in the abstract, how much is to be given 
to the celebrant of a High Mass. Ac- 
cording to that Canon, the entire sti- 
pend must be given to the celebrant, un- 
less the donor has expressly permitted 
that a portion of the stipend should be 
retained, or unless it is clearly es- 
tablished that the portion in excess of 
the diocesan stipend was given for the 
benefit of the immediate recipient (7n- 
tuitu personae). 

The amount of the stipend for various 
Masses is determined by diocesan stat- 
ute, or by lawful diocesan custom 
(Canon 831). Hence, if the law or the 
lawful custom of the diocese sets five 
dollars as the offering for a High Mass, 
this entire amount must be given to the 
priest who sings the Mass. The pastor 
does not have the right to retain one 
dollar of this for the organist. 

The local Ordinary may indeed spec- 
ify that one dollar of a High Mass 
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stipend is to be given to the organist. 
If he does so, he is equivalently setting 
four dollars as the stipend for the 
priest, who sings the Mass, and 1s re- 
quiring that an offering of one dollar 
be given to the organist. It requires 
the authority of the Ordinary to make 
such a division, and the pastor may not, 
on his own authority, lawfully deduct 
anything from the established stipend. 
Mass stipends are not a proper source 
of revenue to pay the organist’s salary. 
The Code of Canon Law requires that 
the entire stipend be given to the cele- 
brant.* 


Singing of Hymns in English 
Question: In non-liturgical services, 
e.g., novenas, is it forbidden to use 
hymns in English? 
MAGISTER 
Answer: There is no_ prohibition 
against the singing of hymns in Eng- 
lish during novena services, before them, 
or after them. The restrictions which 
are made by the Church in this respect 
have to do with the singing of liturgical 
hymns in the vernacular, or the use of 
any vernacular hymns at certain times 
when the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. 
The Authentic Decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites include the an- 
swers to a series of questions proposed 
from the Diocese of Leavenworth in 
1882. One of these questions asked 
whether or not the celebrant, before or 
after Mass, when the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is exposed, might publicly recite 
prayers or hymns in the vernacular. 
The Sacred Congregation approved the 
recitation of prayers, but not that of 
hymns by the celebrant (D. A. 3537 
ad I). In the same response (ad III) 
it was declared lawful for the choir to 
sing hymns in the vernacular before 


* THe HoMILetTic AND PastoraL Review, No- 
vember, 1952, pp. 137, 138. 
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the Blessed Sacrament exposed, pro- 
vided that this is not applied to the 
Te Deum or other liturgical prayers of 
any kind, which are always to be sung 
in Latin. 

No other prayer or hymn is to come 
between the Tantum ergo and the giv- 
ing of Benediction with the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. The Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites on another occasion, 
although permitting hymns and prayers 
in the vernacular, said that they should 
be completed before the Tantum ergo 
(D. A. 3530). Mention may also be 
made here of the fact that it is for- 
bidden to sing anything in the vernacu- 
lar during a High Mass or Solemn Mass. 


(Continued on following page) 
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Supplying Omission in 
Baptismal Ceremonies 

Question: Today, after baptizing two 
infants, when putting away my bap- 
tismal articles, I adverted to the fact 
that I had not anointed them with 
chrism. This I realized because there 
were two balls of cotton left over. The 
defect was noticed after I had dismissed 
their godparents, but before they had 
left the church. Should I have called 
them back to impose the chrism, and 
thus cause admiratio on the part of the 
family and sponsors? 

MINISTER. 

Answer: The general rule is that, if 
a notable omission occurs in the bap- 
tismal ceremonies or if the wrong holy 
oil is used, the error should be cor- 
rected. Obviously this rule must hold 
if the essential rite itself were omitted 
or substantially altered, because the 
very validity of the baptism depends 
upon it. In the case of other omissions 
or errors, the circumstances may permit 
the priest to forego any effort to correct 
the mistake. 

If everyone is still in the baptistry, 
there can hardly be any difficulty in 
correcting the error. Even though there 
be some slight embarrassment for the 
priest, this need not ordinarily arise if 
he remains calm in supplying the 
omitted ceremony. If the parties have 
already left, the priest will usually be 
excused from the obligation of correct- 
ing his error because of the difficulty in 
recalling them, or because of the com- 
ment that this would cause (Noldin- 
Schmitt, Swnma Theologiz# Moralis, 
IIT, n. 83, 5). 

In the present case, barring some ex- 
ceptional circumstances, I believe the 
proper course would be to anoint the 
infants with chrism, if they are still in 
or near the baptistry. The whole 
family would not have to be recalled 
for this. Furthermore, I see no need 
for recalling the sponsors, because their 
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presence or assistance is not necessary 
for this rite. The anointing could thus 
be supplied easily and quietly.  Al- 
though the major ceremonies of the 
solemn baptismal rite bind under grave 
sin, there is authority for holding that 
the omission of one of these in a par- 


ticular case would not be grave (Cap- 
pello, De Sacramentis, I, 1945, n. 167; 
Coronata, De Sacramentis, I, 1942, n. 
136). The supplying of the anointing 
in the present instance would not be 
considered as obligatory if it should in- 
volve grave inconvenience. 
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Book Reviews 





Two Guides to Old and 
New Testaments 


“A Life of Christ’! has been written 
avowedly as a textbook for colleges. 
Most often a college course does not 
permit a detailed examination of the 
text of the Gospels. The circumstance 
of the time assigned for the study of 
the life of Christ makes a summary 
treatment necessary. A survey of this 
kind is not without its dangers. The 
first and the greatest is this, that the 
student, in trying to master the large 
field, neglects the sources. Thus, it 
may happen that a student thinks he 
van study the life of Christ without 
ever turning to the Gospels themselves. 
The format of this book, the “Dutch 
door,” or the split-page arrangement, 
makes less remote this danger of neg- 
lecting the best life of Christ, namely 
the four Gospels. The top section of 
the split-page contains the text itself 
of the Gospels (Confraternity Edition). 
The advantage of this device is immedi- 
ately apparent. The constant turning 
from one book to another is thus 
avoided. The repeated cross references 
to the bottom section, the commentary, 
help to emphasize the fact that the 
word of God comes first and stands as 
the chief source in the telling of the life 
of the Saviour. The bottom section, 
then, carries the commentary after the 
manner of a survey. This method of 
presentation has been chosen by the 
author because of his conviction that 
the “instructor, rather than the author, 


‘A Life of Christ. By Alovs Dirksen, 
C.PPS. (The Dryden Press). 
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should lead the students” (p.v). This 
gives the instructor complete freedom in 
presenting his subject, and, at the same 
time, forestalls the practice of simply 
restating the textbook in too great de- 
tail. Moreover, it saves the instructor 
time in needless refutation of private 
views, which neither help toward a 
better understanding of the Gospels, nor 
have any historical value. 

The opening chapter, “Christ, the 
Center of Human History,” traces con- 
cisely the stages of God’s revelation to 
man, with Christ as the object and 
chief teacher of that revelation. Thus, 
from the very beginning the student 
will know the importance of his study 
and at the same time will see that by 
this study one is led to a knowledge of 
the full revelation of God to man. 
Seven other introductory chapters com- 
bine to present the material necessary 
for understanding any history, namely, 
the sources and the historical back- 
ground. Both Biblical and extrabiblical 
sources are named. Chapters on the 
land of Palestine and its people, their 
manner of life, their religious beliefs, 
give an adequate picture of the world 
and time in which Christ was born. 
The remaining eighteen chapters sum- 
marize the story as it is told in the 
Gospels. The chronology followed for 
the public ministry comprises two years 
plus some months (Jan. a.p. 28 to May 
A.D. 30). 

Four appendixes are added. Three of 
them (II-IV) list and give texts of the 
Old Testament. Thus ‘Messianic 
Prophecies in the Old Testament” (II) 
enlarges on Chapter 3, “Christ in the 
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Old Testament,” by giving the sources 
for that chapter. The other two are a 
collection of “Old Testament Quotations 
in the Gospels” (III) and “References 
to the Old Testament That Are Not 
exact Quotations” (IV). The advan- 
tage of this addition is easily recog- 
nized. Again there is not the incon- 
venience which comes from having to 
use another volume. The first appendix, 
“What think ye of Christ?”, shows how 
one is to proceed in proving conclu- 
sively the divinity of Christ. The three- 
fold argument—dogmatic, apologetic, 
historical—is given. In a summary 
inanner, therefore, the college student 
will have at hand a ready reply to a 
frequent question. 

The uses of this book: as a college 
text; as a basic source for parish study 
clubs; as a speedy reference for ser- 
mons. 


Rospert T. SIEBENECK, C.PP.S., S.S.L. 


Ienglish speaking people will weleome 
this translation from the French by 
Edward P. Arbez, 8.S., and Martin R. 
P. MeGuire, Ph.D., of a work which 
has been so favorably received in its 
original dress. It is evident that there 
Was great need for it. Prestige is given 
the work by the list of scholarly spe- 
clalists, distinguished for great learn- 
ing and soundness of doctrine, who have 
collaborated in its production. Lead- 
ing these are His Eminence, Cardinal 
Ii. Tisserant and the late Fathers M. J. 
Lagrange, O.P., and A. D’Ales, S.J. 
The collaborators fulfill the requirement 
of the Church that “the exegite must be 
at the same time a theologian, a critic 
and an historian.” 

This English edition of the Guide to 
the Bible differs in several points from 
the original. Among these are a more 
detailed analysis of the Books of the 
Old and New Testaments, many new 
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Philip Caraman, $.J.—Selected meditations which 
emtrace almost every phase of the spiritual life of a 
Christian—treligious or lay. Each meditation has its 
own particular paragraph and is notable for its 
comeression of solace and guidance into a few lines 
without any sacrifice of thought-content or clearness 
of meaning. $1.75 





A Missionary Companion 


By Rev. J. De Reeper—This commentary on the 
Apostolic Faculties is practical in every respect, 
based on the best authorities, and presented with- 
out undue scientific apparatus. Throughout the 
work the method followed is, first, to quote the 
faculty, then to state the relevant Common Law 
and give a clear indication and explanation of the 
special extensions of the Common Law granted by 
the Apostolic Faculty. $3.50 





The Complete Works of St. 
John of the Cross 
Translated and edited by E. Allison Peers— 


This new edition has been entirely reset and Pro- 
fessor Peers has revised his text throughout in the 
hopes “that in some of the more difficult passages 
| may have come nearer than before to the Saint's 
mind.” The footnotes have been amplified and 
references have been added to correspond to 
Mr. Peer's forthcoming Handbook to the Life and 
Times of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 

3 Vols. $18.00 





University Sketches 


By John Henry Newman, D.D., edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Michael Tierney—These 
essays, written for popular consumption, furnish a 
fine example of Newman's splendid style at its 
most readable and contain the main thesis of his 
educational doctrine. For the young student enter- 
ing a university for the first time, these essays have a 
very special charm and may be said to offer what is 
probably the best introduction to a life 
ever written. 3.50 








Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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and supplemental notes, and a more 
complete account of doctrine and criti- 
cal problems. 

The book is well named? as being in 
to the study of 
n 


every sense a “guide” 
the Bible; it is scholarly, but smooth 


_- 


reading; it is broader and more compre- 
hensive than the usual manuals, and 
it is up to date. The references to 
bibliography include books and articles 
published as late as 1950 and 1951. 

Volume II of this work will be off 
press in the near future. Judging from 
its contents (which are given in this 
first volume), both books should be of 
immeasurable help to teachers of re- 
ligion, seminarians and college students, 
as well as an increase to the piety of 
the educated laity in general. 


CHARLEs J. CALLAN, Q.P. 


Pocket Summa 


The task of making theology acces- 
sible and intelligible to the average lay- 
man was greatly advanced by the late 
Father Walter 
His Companion to the Summa 


Dominican © scholar, 


Farrell. 
presented the 


timeless thought of 


* Guide to the Bible, Vol. I. 
and A. Tricot. 


By A. Robert 


(Newman Press), $5.50. 


St. Thomas in twentieth-century dress 
Doe- 


many who might 


and introduced to the Angelic 
tor’s elassie work 
otherwise have shied away from its un- 
familiar scholastic costume. The Com- 
panion is still serving that purpose 
well, but its appeal is necessarily limited 
to those who ean afford the time and the 
money for its four volumes.  Fortu- 
nately, a work of similar intent and in- 
spiration has recently appeared which 
can fit the pocketbook as well as the 
pocket of almost anyone. The pub- 
lishers of Wy Way of Life® hope to 
propagate this simplified Summa as 
widely as they disseminated 
Father Stedman’s Jy Sunday Missal. 


have 


They deserve to succeed because their 
volume, while it simplifies St. Thomas, 
does no dilute him. Its authors are 
theologians who have a talent for ex- 
pressing technical theology attractively 
and concisely in current idiom without 
sacrificing the substance of doctrine. 
Father Farrell's gifts in this direction 
are already well known and are bril- 
liantly displayed in his contribution 
which comprises the First Part of the 


Summa. Father Martin J. Healy, Pro- 


* Wy Way of Life. By Walter Farrell, O.P.. 
S.T.M., and Martin J. Healy, 8.T.D. (Con- 
fraternity of the Precious Blood). 








The standard of excellence. 
cost, consistent with perfect work. De- 
signs from the most simple to the most 
ornate. 


MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN, DEPT. R 


MANITOWOC PEWS 


Moderate 
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fessor of Dogmatic Theology at the 
Brooklyn Diocesan Seminary, who com- 
pleted the bulk of the work, maintains 


the same standard of scholarship and 


summary of Catholie doctrine that is 
suitable for group discussion as well as 
for the average individual's medita- 
tive reading. 





readability. In fact, his easy, direct 
style and flair for apt illustration carry 
the reader effortlessly through some of 
St. Thomas’ most intricate sections. 
Divided like the T heo- 
logica, itself, into three major parts, 
it studies, first of all, God and His 
creatures, then man, who tends by his 
natural powers, elevated to the super- 
natural life of grace, toward God as the 
goal in whom his happiness ultimately 
consists, and finally Christ, the God- 
man, Whose redemptive action working 
through the Chureh and its Sacraments 
furnishes for man in all ages the means 
of reaching God. Boasting a neat and 
tasteful format, its value enhaneed by — 
a helpful outline and index, Wy Way ‘Mary in the Documents of the Church. 


. . a By Paul F. Palmer, 8.J. (The Newman Press, 
of Life provides a handy authoritative Westesieates Gae). 


FATHER HECKER 


and 


HIS FRIENDS 


by JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 
ome ine 
$3.95 
This absorbing account of the Paulist Fathers and their century-long work of ac- 
quainting Americans with the truth about the Catholic Church, has received enthusi- 
astic notices from critics, magazines. newspapers. members of the hierarchy, clergy, 
and religious communities. Father Hecker and His Friends is called 
**a classic of its kind” 
“an invaluable guide to the history of conver- 
sions in the United States” 
‘as interesting and enlightening a book as will 
be found in a year’s search” 
“impeccable in scholarship, and interesting as well” 
The work is praised (convert makers please note), for its “penetrating analysis of 
. . . . . \ . . ia hl , 
the misunderstandings and distortions of Catholic doctrine.” The author’s style 
lends itself well to oral reading and several religious houses have adopted Father 
Hecker and His Friends for community reading. 


Francis M. Tyrreti, Px.D. 


Guide To The Study of Mary 


Since Mary “alone has overcome all 
heresies,” Father Palmer? has written 
this book in the hope that all may be- 
come one through theological unity. 
In speaking of heresies, he correctly 
points out “any caricature of the Son 
would involve a caricature of the 
Mother.’ Consequently this historical 
criterion, with its minimum of theo- 
logical intrusion, should help many in- 
quiring minds to deal with the subject 


Summa 











At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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more intelligently, and, perhaps, with 
greater charity than is usually the case. 

The documents referred to in the 
title are principally from the early 
writers and Fathers of the Church, 
from the creeds and canons of ecumeni- 
eal councils, and from official pro- 
nouncements of the Holy Pontiffs. The 
author demonstrates the gradual and 
continuous development of a vocabulary 
appropriate to the theological implica- 
tions in the Biblical revelations con- 
nected with “Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus.”” From this stems the great value 
of the book. 

In order to give a comprehensive idea 
of the area this work covers it might be 
helpful to give the headings under which 
the nine parts are divided: The Faith 
of the Early Church; The Earliest En- 
comiums to Mary; The Tradition of the 
West; Devotion to Mary in the East; 
Controversy in the West; From the 
Council of Trent to Pius IX; The 
Dogma of the Immaculate Conception; 
Mary, Mediatrix and Co-Redemptrix, 
and The Dogma of the Assumption. 

Many points of the Catholie faith are 
examined more thoroughly by being 
put on the defensive. St. Augustine 
says: “Thus does doubt, raised by the 
adversary, end in dogma.” (The City 
of God, XVI, 2). This work will help 
to settle such doubts. It is an excellent 
book for a Marian library. 


CHARLES J. CALLAN, QO.P. 


Conferences of 
St. Vincent de Paul 
to the Sisters of Charity 


After some serious meditations on his 
conferences, as contained in the four 
volumes translated by Father Leonard, 
one need never read a life of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. Nor would it be neces- 
sary to investigate farther into the 
spirit which activates and guides the 
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CONFESSIONAL VENTILATOR 


Healthful—silent. Draft- 


free air circulation for 


Daughters of Charity. Of all the 
founders of religious communities, St. 
Vincent seems to have kept his influence 
among his followers at the highest level 
of consciousness. There is hardly a page 
in the four volumes of conferences which 
does not awaken reilgious instinets and 


priest. 
* 


Can be installed in your 


present confesstonal by any 





: ‘ handyman. 
promote good resolutions. Of course 


the ground base is unworldliness, de- 

tachment. Yet it was St. Vincent’s 
plan to have his Daughters move among 23-14 38th Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
the people of the world and, as a pro- 

fession of religious purpose, to devote 

their lives to the service of others rather | CHURCH FURNISHINGS 

than to contemplation. Perhaps that 


Stained Glass ¢ Lighting Fixtures 


; . . | Altars ¢ Pulpits ¢ Tablets 
Warnings and counsels about their atti- | Genuine Bells ¢ Vestments 
| 
| 


is the very reason for his countless 
tude toward the world. 

The Daughters of Charity are prob- 
ably the most numerous of all religious 
communities, at least in the United 
States; yet there is very little complica- 
tion in their constitutions, and hardly wlapdiadhaed..pedyelndlaodpai 


any ceremonial to their renunciation of H 3 N 39 5 KE C ae as 


the world. Nevertheless, these Sisters | | 5 TANG): 0) Foatyy 


have a very definite objective, and each ST ,1010-WGE? XESEL 
member falls into the general pattern 2 phe bas 
With an amazingly clear understanding 
of what is expected of her. 

It must not be thought, however, that | 
detachment from the world is the only | « : 
theme in these conferences. That, after 
all, is a negative starting point, and 
even works of charity will not supply 
the positive elements which are needed 
for true religious progress. St. Vincent 
insists that all must work for their | 
perfection, “and to fail in that is to be | 


Studios of GEORGE L. PAYNI 
15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 25, N, J. 








WAXSAVERS 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 














dleburner. 

asleep.” Perfection for him is to con- 

sist in the faithful observance of many 

tiny rules, but even then, mere con- 

formity to the system will not. suffice. | 

The motive of pleasing and loving God 

must be the dynamo. “Hence, those RENT 16MM. SOUND FILMS 
and as perfectly as possible, whether New 1953 FRE rental extslog ovsiishle. Top 


to-day. Loyola Bible Stories Available. 


tor the love of Ged who is the sole end NATIONAL CINEMA SERVICE 
for the love of God who Is the sole enc 71 DEY Street N.Y.7NY. 


for which all things should be done.” 


they be small rules or great ones, or 
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are asleep who keep their rules but do 
not keep them as they should; they 
keep them, but not with all the requisite 
conditions, with God before their eyes 

Priests are constantly being called 
upon to give conferences to religious. 
Many priests dread the assignment. 
They feel that the nuns have made so 


much progress that any advice of theirs 
would only sound fundamental and 
repetitious. Anyone who can reach for 
a volume of these conferences will have 
abundant material, not only for indi- 
vidual conferences and confessional ad- 
vice, but even for long retreats. 

J. C. SELNER, 5.5. 





priests 


lems, and theological subjects 


For Information write to: 





The Catholic Periodical 
Index 


should be in the library of every Catholic institution 


— a quarterly cumulative guide to 87 outstanding Catholic maga- 
zines including all English magazines published especially for 


— the only up-to-date tool for locating the opinions of Catholic 
writers and theologians on all subjects related to the Church, 
canonical questions, education, missiology, philosophy, social prob- 


— most useful in Seminary and Parish libraries 


— compiled at the Catholic University of America and published 
by the Catholic Library Association 


The Catholic Periodical Index 
Catholic University Library 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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Simple, 
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English and Irish Publications 


One of the most important books to 
be published this century in the English- 
speaking world will surely be “A Catho- 
lic Commentary on Holy Seripture” 
which has just come from Nelson « 
Sons, Ltd., London. The editorial com- 
mittee consisted of Dom Bernard 
Orchard, Rev. Edmund Suteliffe, 8. J., 
Rev. Reginald C. Fuller and Dom Ralph 
Russell. 

The work is a complete survey, within 
the space available, of Catholic scholar- 
ship in relation to the Holy Bible up to 
date. There are 18 excellent articles 
of general introduction. They deal 
with, for example, the place of the Bible 
in the Chureh, the formation and his- 
tory of the Canon, the languages, texts 
and versions of the Bible, its literary 
characteristics, inspiration, interpreta- 
There 
is a particularly interesting chapter on 
the replies of the Biblical Commission. 
The commentaries on the old Testament 
are full enough for the general reader 
and sufficiently informative to be of use 
Fr. Sutcliffe has 
contributed three articles of introduc- 
tion to this section, which deal with the 
meaning and chronology of the Old 
Testament and the religion of Israel. 
Fr. E. Power has written on The Gentile 
Neighbors. 


tion, higher criticism, and so on. 


even to the specialist. 


There are 12 articles of introduction 
to the New Testament. They are as 
follows: Textual Criticism, the Jewish 
World, the Pagan World, the Gospels 
and non-Catholie Higher Criticism, the 
Synoptic Problem, the and 
Teaching of Our Lord, Christianity and 
Apostolic Times, the Epistle, the Life 
of St. Paul, the New Testament Teach- 


ing on the Second Coming, the “Breth- 


Person 


ren of the Lord,” and the Chronology 
of New Testament Times. 


Francis J. Rieptey, C.M:S. 
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Quickly, safely, reduces to fine ash all 
burnable trash—paper, leaves, rags, 
garbage. No mess, no sparks. En- 
dorsed by institutions, private users 
and Fire Preven- 
tion Bureaus 
from coast to 
coast. Lights at 
top, burns down. 
No extra fuel re- 
—_ Made of 

eather Resist- 
ing Porcelain 
Enamel Iron. 
Write for descrip- 
tive circular. 

Price f.0.b. N. Y. 





wt. 156 lbs, $106.00 
J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 
78 PARK PLACE, DEPT. 9, NEW YORK 7, W. Y. 
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BEAUTY TO BE ENJOYED 
BY GENERATIONS 


Carved wood figures and church furniture 
crafted by American Seating Company will 
provide enduring beauty for the satisfac- 
tion of generations to come. Write today 
for information on Bodiform Pews, chancel 
furniture, folding chairs, school furniture, 
and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer Street 
Patrick J. Gill, 367 Washington Street 





CHICAGO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 
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Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
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language, saying: “Come, let us kneel before the Lord that made us ” 


Wid éBaumer 
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Altar or Missa brand—each designed to comply with ecclesiastical customs and codes, and adapted 
for use with most Sanctuary Lamps. For those who feel that they should give to God, not the good, 
not the better, but the bes! .. . ask your Will & Baumer representative to show you the complete 
line of Sanctuary Lights. A selection of Sanctuary Lamps is also available 
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